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Art. L—An Altempt to illustrate those Articles of the 
Church of England, which the Calvinists improperly con- 
sider as Calvinistical, in Eight Sermons, preached before 
the University of Oxford in the Year 1804, at ‘the Lec- 
ture a by J. Bampton, M. A. Canon of Salisbury. 
By Richard Laurence, LL.D. of University College. 800, 
Rivingtons. 1805. 


TO enumerate how often certain articles of the established 
confession of faith in the church of England, have been 
asserted to be Calvinistical, by what various descriptions of 
men, and with what inconsistent and contending views and 
affections, would be a long and difficult, though perhaps. 
neither an unentertaining nor uninstructive employment. 
The frequency, however, of such an imputation is sufficiently - 
notorious, and is all that we are required particularly to refer 
to on the present occasion. 

Dr. Laurence, perhaps from a charitable desire to suppress 
occasions and provocations of disunion and displeasure, has 
been more anxious to reject the imputation, and to refute it 
as erroneous, than to compile a catalogue of the names and 
sayings of those single individuals, or collective bodies of 
men, who have given so much currency to the charge in ques- 
tion. The only reference which he has made is to a passage 
which of itself, as it arraigns the honesty of a great part of 
the clergy in very explicit terms, nothing short of the most 
satisfactory and incontrovertible evidence could possibly 
justify. (See p.459.) But in Dr. Laurence’s opinion, sv far is 
this evidence from being palpable and obvious, that he is 
bold enough to affirm, that much has been written, and satis- 
factorily written, to prove, that the predestinarian system of | 
Calvin is totally inconsistent with the doctrine of our arti- 
cles ; that it is equally trreconcileable with our liturgy and ho- 
milies ; and that the private sentiments of our reformers were 
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albefore ‘ reformers,’ we should fully and cordially accede. 
The two former are expressed in much too summary a way fer 
our taste: nor are we prepared to be in them consenting and 
chee:!ul companions of Dr. L., unless he will allow us to un- 
derstand his words as implying no more than that the predes- 
tinarian system of Calvin ‘is not contained in, butis an un- 
lovely and unsuitable addition to, the doctrine of our liturgy, 
articles, and homilies. 

But besides the imputation of Calvinism on certain articles 
_ of our national creed, which are, or are usually supposed 

to be more or less allied to the predéstinarian controversy, 
(page 4—5) the dispute, in process of time, has assumed 
additional characters, and passing within the pale of the 
church, on the one hand, it has been contended, in this ins 
testine warfare, that our articles are conscnant with the creed 
of Calvin ; on the other, with that of Arminius. (p. 7, §.) 

If we understand Dr. Laurence rightly, those who main- 
tain this latter opinion are, in his mind, not much nearer the 
truth than the advocates of the former. If we do not mis- 
interpret him, itis Dr. L.’s opinion, that the whole contro- 
versy, at least under these appellations, is erroneous, extrin- 
sical, and irrelative. The peculiar points in controversy 
between the Calvinists and Arminians are of a later date than 
the agra of our confessions ; or if not of a later date, at least 
they were not so in the contemplation of our reformers, as 
to constitute any part of that doctrine which they prescribed 
for public consent and approbation. When therefore we 
Jook for the peculiar opinions referred to in those authori- 
tative documents, we seek for what they were not intended 
to contain ; and if we find our respective notions there, it is 
not so much through the aid of truth, as by the help of mo- 
dern prejudices, as by affections heated, and a brain disturbed 
by the operations and influence of party-spirit and contro- 
versy. , 

How far we have unfolded fairly, or otherwise, the senti- 
ments of Dr. Laurence, we are desirous that our readers 
should be enabled to judge tor themselves, by the following 
. passages, from which principally we have gathered the 
above estimate. Speaking of the contention between Cal- 
Vinists and Armunians, he says, 

‘It ts not my intention to follow this controverted question inta 
particulars.’ pe. 8. 

* With these points the elucidation which I propose, is by no 
geans connected,’ Ibid, 

Of the teath, article it is said, 


§ Regardless, howeyer, of its gengral construction, and directing 
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‘their attention solely to modern controversies, some have conjec- 


tured, that it is entirely Calvinistical ; others, tha it at: least steers 
amiddlg course between the two extremes of Calvinism on one side, 
and Arminianism on the other. Although in these collateral to- 
pics, the discussion of which would lesd me too far from the track 
proposed, I mean not to interfere; it may neverheless be proper,’ 
we. Pp. 99. 


And lastly, 


‘ Upon a general review then of these articles (the 10th and 13th). 
we perceive, that both were sulely framed with an eye to Romish 
error, and are in no respect connected with the Calvinistical con- 
troversy of free will, as the hinge upon’ which principally turns the 
doctrine of an absolute predestination.’ © p. 112, T13. ‘ 


As our views on this subject coincide very much with 
those which we have attributed to Dr. Laurence, before we 
proceed furtlier, we shall mention one fact which wé have 
noticed in the controversy, as it is now conducted by 
the anti-calvinistical writers, for the purpose of remarking 
its correspondence wit our own sentiments of right, and of 
exhorting them to a stedfast perseverance in the same. It 
is, that the writers to whom we icter, have of late (in oppo- 
sition to what, according to Dr. Laurence’s observation, 
has heretofore occasionally taken place,) we believe invari- 
ably disclaimed-the name of Arminians; and surely they do 
so with very greatreason. Shall it become the church of 
Englend, forgetting its ancient guides, instructors, and, pat- 
terns, forgetting the scriptures, forgetting her reverence to 

rimitive antiquity, forgetting the labours and sufferings of 

r own illustrious martyrs and confessors, to turn her eyes 
and affections to, and borrow her name from. an obscure 
Dutch professor, who was hardly born till the period of those 
labours and sufferings was over? Let her-be branded with 
the name, with unwearied pertinacity ; yet we trust that no 

rovocation will induce her to adopt it fom the mouths of 
her adversaries. . The wise and temperate conduct which we 
here applaud and recommend, might afford a salutary lesson 
for the imitation of the opposite party ; who by perpetuaily 
disclaiming, and by as often claiming the naine of Calvin- 
ists, leave us in imextricable perplexity, and are themselves 
Alebtors in a great part of that responsibility which is un- 
doubtedly ever,ncurred by the propagation of opprobrious 
appellations, stl ncedicss dissensions and subdivisions. 

But !f the articles in question be ueither Caivinistical nor 
Arminian, the question returns upon us again, what are they? 
If we will hear Dr. Laugence, they are protestant against 
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popery, they are Lutheran against Romish and scholastical 
corruptions and superstitions. It is his judgment, that far 
from being framed according to the systein of Calvin in pre- 
ference to all others, they were modelled after the Lutheran, 
in opposition to the Romish tenets of the day. Aud he is 
of ‘opinion, that instead of endeavouring to investigate and 
ascertain their design and meaning, by proceeding upwards 
through the long train of contending opinions in the reign 
of Elizabeth, a satisfactory and each better mode of illus- 
tration may be had, by advancing in a contrary order down- 
wards, from the early struggles of Luther and the other Ger- 
man, reformers, to the wra of their first compilation in the 


’ reign of King Edward, 


Of the eight sermons contained in this volume, the first 
two are occupied in shewing that the English reformation 
én general was of a Lutheran tendency, and that the same 
tendency appears and prevails in the articles collectively con- 
sidered. The remaining six are designed to establish the 
Same conclusion with regard to those particular articles 
which are selected for Dr. Laurence’s illustration, and in 
an altempt to declare and expound their precise objects and 
meaning. 

_ The argument respecting the general tendency is grounded 
principally upon the following foundations : 

From the first moment when the reformation began to 
make any progress in this country, we find a continual re- 
currence to the recent protestant establishmentin Germany. 
An unceasing correspondence was maintained with their di- 
vines, and above all with the ever mild and amiable Melanc- 
thon. His advice was sought unremittingly, and his pre- 
sence in this country was courted and importuned ee 
a long succession of years, in the most urgent manner. Jn 

he actual reforms Which took place, we trace without diffi- 
culty the principles and practices of the German churches. 
The Articles of 1536, the Institution of a Christian Man in 
the year following, and the Necessary Doctrine in 1543, all | 
are testimonies’ of the general truth of this statement. In 
the reign of Edward this influence became still more appa- 
rent. The homilies bear a close resemblance to the doc- 
trines of Melancthon: and when in the following year 
(1548), the church-services were tobe reformed, next to the 
ancient liturgies, by far the greatest regard was paid to a 
Lutheran rcforniation book, which had been recently com- 
piled or revised by Melancthon and Bucer.* The influence 





dies 


* This work was translated into English, and published A.D. 1547, under 
the title ‘ A religious Consultation of Hetman, Archbishop of Cologne,’ &c. &e. 
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of Cranmer, it cannot be doubted, was pre-eminent in the 
English refornration. Nor can there be any greater doubt 
ofthe prevailing tendency of the sentiments of this iflustri- 
ous man,. Eis foreign embassies, his alliance with the sister 
of an eminent German reformer, his: constant correspon- 
dences with that country, bis‘selecting for the instruction of 
youth, and revising, translating, and publishing under his 
ewn name an.extensive Lutheran éatechism, in addition to’ 
the evidence which may be collected from his other writ- 
ings, and from the works of public authority already enumes 
rated, in the composition of all of which it is well known that 
he hada large share—evince sufficiently the required tendency,’ 
But now, Cranmer, though not the sole, was by far the prin- 
cipal compiler of the articles. Again, besides the mferences’ 
which might therefore be deduced from the known character 
and sentiments of Cranmer, the articles themselvesiin every 
form in which we meet with them, display a remarkable cor 
respondence with the boast and pride of Lutherans; the cele- 
brated Augsburg confession. Nor can it be’ said that the’ 
tide afterwards turned, and that a change took place in the 
reign of Q. Elizabeth, from the intercourse of our exiled’ 
countrymen with Genevait and Ftalian' divines. For, what- 
ever might be the case in this respect,with regard to the sen~ 
timents of individuals, the wisdom of the directors of the 
new establishment under that queen, effectually precluded’ 
the possibility of such an imputation upon the established’ 
doctrine, by adopting the confession of King Edward, with’ 
a few unimportant alterations; or, if the alterations be any 
where important, itis very observable, that they too are 
derived from another Lutheran.document, the Wirtemburg 
confession. 

In the course of this general argument, Dr. Laurence vin- 
dicates at great length and’ with much Zeal, (but not toa 
greater extent or with more zeal than the importance of 
the subject, and the interests of truth have long ago de- 
manded) the character, talents, and influence of Cranmer 
against the loose'and ignorant reflections of Burnet. We 
read this partof the book with very great satisfaction and’ 
complacency ; for we have often seen with regret and’ indig- 
nation how much injury has been doe to the memory of 
that great man: and: we are prepared to maintain, that Dr. 
Juaurence has net in arty one particular of his apology and! 
eulogium overstepped the limits of strict truth and justice. 
He has also found opportunity to expose some other im~ 
portant mistakes of the Bishop, as well as some of less mo~ 
ment. of the faithful and industrious Strype. 
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But, let us next inquire whether this general argument of 
Dr. Laurence be or be not Jiable to certain material objections. 
This reasoning, it may be said, proves indeed what the 
articles were ; but will it equally shew what they were not? 
Let it be granted, that they were Lutheran against popery, 
is this sufficient to prove that they could not be Calvinis- 
tical? The main object of the reformation, no doubt, was 
the abolition of Romish corruptions. And was not Calvin 
as zealous against these as were Luther or Melancthon ? 
Besides, did not Calvin, too, naintain a correspondence with 
Cranmer, and with the Protector? Were not Bucer and 
Martyr in actual possession of the theological chairs in 
our universities, to one of which Melancthon was only in- 
vited ; and were not those men known advocates of the more 
rigid opinions ? Were not Cranmer and liidley the friends 
and patrons of the Italian Oechine, and the French Veron, 
men who were exceedingly zealous for the like doctrines ? 

These interrogatories we have taken the liberty to suggest, 
not because we do not think that they admit of a very sa- 
tisfactory solution, but tolead our readers into a close and 
clearer understanding of the nature and properties of Dr. 
Laurence’s argument, aud to express our opinion, that it 
would have lost nothing, or rather weuld have been mate- 
rially illustrated, had he expressly introduced these and 
similar objections to the contemplation of his, hearers and 
readers in some such manner as is done above, and had 
shewn in a separate division of his scheme, in what man- 
ner they do or do not affect his principal reasonings, 

It must riot be supposed, however, that Dr. Laurence has 
not, even at present, supplied us with materials from which 
we way glean a sufiicient solution of these apparent difficul- 
ties. A; 

There was, pretty early, avery discernible discordance in 
sentiment between Melancthon and Calvin, on those points 
which respected the doctrine of predestination: nor is it 
difficult to determine to which side in this variance, the 
leading English reformers were disposed to incline. The 
very expressions of Melancthon, which, were, no doubt, and 
were by Calvin understood to be, directed against himself, 
with others perhaps of similar opinions, were adopted by 
Hooper, a very eminent English reformer, and published 
as his own, in the important years 1548 and 1550. The 
correspondence with Calvin was only occasional and unfre- 
quent, and was nothing more thn was due in strict justice 
to his eminent services in the common.contes} against po- 
pery. He himself complains of his want of influence im 
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our proceedings, and betrays an evident dislike and dis- 
satisfaction with their progress. The like complaints were 
made also by Bucer and Martyr. The respect paid to 
Ochine and Veron is svefficiently accounted for by their’ 
general attachment to the principles of the reformation, and 
needs no more explanation than that we should recall to 
mind, that ‘ the errors of the church of Rome were then al- 
most the sole objects of religious altercation.’ Pp. 45. 

The desideratum which we regret in this general argument 
does still obtain, (though not perhaps in an equal degree,) 
when Dr. Laurence descends to the consideration of parti- 
cular articles. Weare never indeed left altogether without 
materials to shew as well what they were not, as what they 
were; but the former are seldom brought before us, so 
much as we could have desired, in the character of an impor- 
tant and principal part of the argament. They are left 
rather to be collected and made out from the notes by the 
industry and sagacity of the reader. 

Atthe conclusion ofthe general argument on the prevail- 
ing Lutheran tendency of the Englisli reformation, and in 


‘the English articles, the second sermon is closed, and the 


subjects to be examined in the remaining six are specified. 
As we regard Dr. Laurence’s work as of first-rate import, 
ance, we stiall proceed further to display the nature and 
value of the instruction which it will convey, by an exa- 
mination of the contents of the third sermon, which respects 
the doctrine of original sin. — . 
The opinions of the schoolmen on this subject, which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Laurence, not.only domineered in the schools, 
but prevailed also in the temple and the closet, are first 


stated in the following terms, 


* Upon original sin, the subject of our present consideration, their 
doctrine was no less fanciful and remote from every scriptural idea, 
than flattering to human pride. This they assumed as the ground- 
work of asystem, which wholly concealed from view what they 
professed to enshrine, the glory of the Lord, the bright mdnifesta- 
tion of Deity displayed in the gospel covenant. They contended, 
that the infection of our nature is not a mental, but a mere corpo- 
real taint; that the body alone receives and transmits the conta- 
gion, while the soul in all instances proceeds immaculate from the 
hends of her Creator. This disposition to disease, such as they al- 
lowed it to. be, was considered by some of them as the effect of a pe- 
culiar quality in the forbidden fruit; by others, as having been corte 
tracted from the poisonous breath of the infernal spirit, which in- 
hiabited the serpent’s body. On one point they were all united : 
by preserving to the soul the bright traces of her divine origin uri- 
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impaired, they founded ona deceitful basis an arrogant creed, 
which, in declaring peace and pardon to the sinner, rested more 
upon personal merit, than the satisfaction of a Saviour.’ Pp. 56. 

* But, if these writers, who perverted the divinity as well as lite- 
rature of the agesin which they lived, maintained, that the body 
alone and not the soul became vitiated by the fall, in what, it may be 
asked, did they suppose the guilt of original sin to consist, and what 
to be the necessity of remitting it? The answer to this question will 
be found to contain the principal scope of the controversy. Original 
sin they directly opposed to original righteousness; and this they 
considered not as something connatural with man, but as a superin- 
duced habit or adventitious ornament, the removal of which, accord- 
ing to the philosophical principles of the Stagirite, could not prove 
detrimental to the native powers of his mind. Hence they stated 
the former simply to be the loss or want of the latter; of an accom- 
plishment unessential to his nature, of which it might be deprived, 
yet still retain its integrity inviolate, When therefore they con- 
templated the effects of the fall, by confining the evil to a corporeal 
taint, and not extending it to the nobler faculties of the soul, they 
regarded man as an object of divine displeasure, not because 
he possessed that which was offensive, but because he was defective 
in that which was pleasing to the Almighty. While, however, they 
laboured to diminish the effects, they augmented in equal propor- . 
tion the responsibility of the first transgression, asserting, dat all 
participated in the guilt of Adam. He, they said, received for 
himself and his posterity the gift of righteousness, which-he subse- 
quently forfeited; in his loins we were included, and by him were vir- 
tually represented: his will wasours, and hence'the consequence of 
his lapse is justly imputable to us his descendants. By our natu- 
ral birth therefore, under this idea, we are alienated from God,.in- 
nocent in our individual persons, but guilty in that of him, from 
whom we derived our existence; a guilt, which, although contract- 
ed through the fault of another, yet so closely adheres to us, that it 
effectually precludes our entrance at the gate of everlasting life, un- 
tilthe reception of a new birth in baptism. 

* Thus they contended that the lapse of Adam conveys to us solely 
imputed guilt, the corporeal infection, which they admitted, not 
being sin itself, but only the subject-matter of it, not peccatum, but, 
according to their phraseology, fomes peccati, a kind of fuel, which 
the human will kindles or not at pleasure. It required, however, 
no commen talent at paradoxical solution to prove, what was per- 
tinaciously beld, the innocence of that occult quality, which disposes 
to crime without being itself criminal, which, void of all depravity, 
renders the mind depraved ; that metaphorical fuel of the affections, 
which, although not vicious in its own nature, yet, when inflamed, 
generates vice in the heart, upon which it preys.’ P. 57. 


In opposition to these fanciful dogmas, the Lutherans 
‘taught that original sin is a corruption of man’s whole ne- 
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ture both bodily and mental ; the resplendent image of the 
Deity which man received at the creation of the world, 
although not annibilated, is greatly impaired, the injuries 
extending to his reason and will, his affections and passions. 
When therefore they contended that our nature is cor- 
rupted, they contrasted the position with the scholastical 
doctrine ef its integrity ; and when they urged its total cor- 
ruption, they opposed the idea of a deterioration in one 
part only, and even that consisting of a propeusity void of 
sin. Toconceive thatinclimation to evil incurs not in itself 
the disapprobation of heaven, appeared to them little better 
than an apology for crime, or at least a dangerous palliation 
of that which it is the christian’s duty not only ta repress 
butabhor. Yet while they argued, that in consequence of 
this depravity we are to be considered by our natural. birth 
as the children of wrath, they admitted, that-by our new 
birth in baptism we all are made the children of grace. 

After this, the preacher goes on, in the third place, to 
apply these contending theories to the explication of the 
doctrine contained in the ninth article. : 


‘ The application of what has been observed, to the article of our 
ehurch upon the same subject, has been already perhaps anticipar- 
ed, Original sin is there defined to be“ the fault and corruption of 
the nature of every man, that naturally is engendered of the offspring 
of Adam, whereby man is far gone from original righteousness, and 
is of his own nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth always 
contrary to the spirit, and therefore, in every person born into this 
world, it deserveth God’s wrath and damnation.” When we recol- 
lect the peculiar theory of tbe scholastics, we immediately perceive 
with what this definition was intended to be contrasted. According to 
their statement, original sin is nothing more than a defect of 
original righteousness, which, instead of being @ connatural 
quality, was itseif only a supernatural ornament, unessential 
to the soul. In opposition, therefore, to such a conceit, our 
¢hurch represents it to be the fault and corruption of every mag’s 
nature, not the loss of a superadded grace, but the vitiation of ‘fis 
innate powers; avitiation, by which he is very far removed from 
original righteousness, and by which she subjoins, again repeating 
the word before used as distinctly expressive of her meaning, he is 
inclined to evil of bis own nature ; so that his passions continually 
resist the controul of his reason. Yet while she esteemsit not, as 
her adversaries held, an innocuous propensity, she does not declare 
it to be punishable as a crime; but steering a middle course, with @ 
moderation, for which she is always remarkable, asserts it only to 
be deserving of God’s displeasure. After the preceding definition, 
to which none but the sophists of the schools could object, she pro- 
ceeds to observe, in perfect conformity with common scnseand with 
the doctrine of the Lutherans, that this depravation of nature re- 
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mains after baptism, so that concupiscence, or whatsoever else may 
be meant by the ¢pérnex caexis of St. Paul, is not, as the Council of 
Trent had then recently maintained it, and as the church of Rome 
had always believed it to Le, a sinless inclination; but one rebel- 
ling against the law of God; and which, according -to the apostle, 
who nevertheless admits that there is no condemnation for them that 
believe and are baptized, retains in itself the nature of sin.’ P. 64. 


That the above argument is exceedingly valuable, that 


_ itcontains in it a great deal of truth, and that, with the 


aid of the annotations, a very excellent exposition of the 
article in question may be derived from it, we readily ac- 
knowledge: and yet it does not, in every part, convey to 
us intire satisfaction. We do nét object to the statement 
either of the scholastical or Lutheran doctrine; it is the 
application alone with which we are not quite contented. 
The opinions of the schoolmen and of the Romish church, we 
are inclined to think, were, on this occasion, neither so muck 
nor so exclusively before the eyes of the compiler, as Dr. 
Laurence supposes. But to notice only the latter particu- 
lar. In the clause “ deseryeth God’s wrath and damnation,”’ 
our reformers, we doubt not, according to the remark of 
Bishop Cleaver, in his truly episcopal discourse before the 
University of Oxford (Feb. 14, 1802), had respect to the 
confessions of the other reformed and Lutheran churches, 
and with characteristic moderation purposely enunciated 
their doctrine, in much lower and more general language 
than they had done. But, in this reference, as Dr. Laure:.ce 
does not object lo it, so, most probably, he would give his 
assent to it, when proposed to him, as readily as we do. But 
besides this, though Dr. Laurence is of a different mind, 
we cannot but think, that in another parta very full and 
precise reference was intended to be made to the dangerous 
opinions of the Pelagians and Anabaptists. Nor can we 
trace the following sentence of this writer to any thing 
else than a fond partiality for a favourite system. ‘Ia the 
article indeed of 1552, after the words, “ ut fabulantur 
Pelagiani,” occurred the following, “et hodie Anabaptista 
repetunt:” but these seem to have been introduced merely 
for the purpose of less openly declering the object of as- 
sault,’ (Was this in compliance with the sound advice of 
Melancthon— In ecclesia rectiusestscapham scaphamdieere, 


_ nec objicere posteris ambigua dicta?’ p. 222) ‘ and were 


consequently omitted in 1562, whicn disguise was less ne- 
eessary, or less regarded.” (p. 269.) 

A fondness for simplicity, which is the bane of so many 
system-builders, and for deducing truth from as few princi- 
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ples as possible, whereby they continually lose or mar a 
great part of it, has here, we presume, misled Dr. Lau- 
rence. 

In insisting so strenuously, that the main object of the 
reformation was controversies with the. Romish church (or 
even, if Dr. Laurence pleases, with the schoolmen), and not 
among the reformers themselves, he is in strict correspon- 
dence with truth, and his labours in this matter (strange as it 
might appear in so plain a case) are all highW profitable and 
necessary for these times. It would be an almost endless. 
task to recount how many grave opinionsand elaborate 
statements would have been decsennlly precluded on.both 
sides of the Calvinistical controversy, had the minds of 
many writers been practically imbued with this simple but 
important principle. But there is also a second maxim ta 
which he who would thoroughly understand the principles 
and, practices of the reformation, will have occasion con- 
tinually to refer ; which therefore it may be of great service 
more fully to point out, aod which we doubt not has a 
pertinent application to our present argument. The Ro- 
manists then were continually. charging us with divisions. 
among ourselves; and in pursuit of this design, and of the 
favourite topic of their declamation, that there could be 


no peace nor certainty out of the quiet! bosom of their - 


church, théy were perpetually taxing the reformation with all 
the enormitics and outrages of the Anzabaptists. -As these 
excesses could not be contradicted, what was left to the 
sober part of the reformed, but todeny that the charge had 
any thing to do with them, to renounce all fellowship and 
common cause with the offenders, and to join in proscribing 
their noxious opinions? From this source were derived the 
38th and 39th articles of our church, some parts of the 
37th and others; and to the same Anabaptists and their 
kindred opinions, we doubt not that a real and sincere 
respect and reference was intended to be made by the com- 
pilers: of the’ ninth article. If additional evidence be stil} 
wanted in support of this opinion, it will be contained 
virtually in, what we believe we could completely fulfil, 
the following ‘engagement: that for every passage of the 
zra of the reformation in which the doctrines of the, 
Romanists respecting original sin are specifically referred to 
by our English writers, we could produce more than two, 


in which such reference is made to those of the Anabaptista. 


and Pelagians. ° 
After this survey of the article, Dr. Laurence points out 


and warns us against two very important deductions, which . 
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have often been fixed upon this part of our confession, as 
the true and genuine dectrines of the church ef England. 
They are of such a maguitucle, that it would be doing great 
injustiee to our subject, if we did not at least state what they 
are. He remarks then, that although every expression 
seeins studious!y chosen to avoid the appearance of running 
into extremes, interpretations of this kind have notwith- 
standing been adopted. ‘The article has been supposed 
cullaterally to hint the approbation of an opinion, which 
in all probability never entered the minds of our reformers ; 
and to insinuate the general imputation of Adam’s guilt to 
all his posterity as the basis of the Calvinistical predestina- 
tion. ‘Fhe second deduction respects the fate of infants dy- 
ing without baptism, whom some haye hence conceived 
that our church excludes from salvation. It will not be in 
our power to trace the author’s steps through his excellent. 
observations on both these topics. Weshall only remark, since 
Dr. L. has forborne to do so, that from the evidence which. 
he has addaced in support of the latter, (evidence whieh it 
would not be difficult to enlarge.) we shal! be justified in 
entertaining a mild interpretation of those words, * deserveth 
God’s wrath and damnation,’ which is that part of the ar- 
ticle at which the mind_is most disposed to startle. 

Our remarks have already grown so much under our 
hands, that in what is to follow we must endeavour to be as. 
concise as possible. 

We shall first notice one or two not very. impartant over- 
sights. 

The remark (p. 187,) that even Gardiner thouigiit it pro- 
per to profess the greatest regard for Melancthon,’ must not 
be proved by Cranmer’s words to that prelate, “ How highly. 
you have esteemed Melancthon in times past, itis not un- 
known ;” for, in fact, these words are ironical. See the 
context, and compare p. 16, edition 1551, (p. 15, edition 
1580). “ And-here the reader may note wel, that ones 
againe you be fayne to flee for socoure unto Martine Lu- 
ther, Bucer, Jonas, Melangthon and (pinus, whose names. 
before were wonte to be sg hatefull unto you, that. you. 
coulde never with pacience abyde the hearyng of them ;” 
and elsewhere in more places than one. 

‘ That the doctrine upon the Eucharist contained in this 
cathechism is completely Lutheran, has never been denied.”’ 
p. 202. ‘The author, in spite of whathe has alleged in this. 
and other pages, goes a great deal too far in this asser- 


tion. It hasbeen denied very often, if wedo not greatly 


mistake, by a very strong negative, tbat of Cranmer himself. 
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See answer to Gardiner, p.7, 59, 60, 224, 267, 269, 452, {edi- 
tion 1551) p. 6, 52,53, 198,235,235, 237, 402, (edition 1580.) 
Compare also Fox (edition 1610) p. 1194, 1200, with other 
places, much more in point, which do not at present occur 
tous. Again did not Ridley adopt the Zuinglian opmion 
of the sacrament about 1545, two years before this catechism 
was published, and did wot Cranmer join him -in the same, 
very soon after that year? 

Dr. Laurence has deserved excellently well of the History 

of the mach injured Necessary Doctrine, by being, we believe, 
the first who has publicly pointed out (p. 192-3) an import- 
ant misrepresentation of the slovenly Burnet, which has 
given occasion to almost numberless blunders of succeeding 
writers, respecting the date, and other circumstances of that 
performance. But is he right also in asgigning 1543, as the 
date of the Pia et Catholica Christiani Hominis I[nstitutio? 
4p. 344.) We have seen no copy excepting of the year 
1544. 
If Dr. Laurence had _ recollected Calvin. Instit. lib. i. 
17. 5. and lib. iii. 24. 5. we think he would hardly have 
said, ‘ nothing of this kind appears in the writings of 
Calvin.’ (p. 435.) Those passages, together with some 
others, have been very frequently referred to as proofs of 
an intimate resemblance. 

Dr. Laurence has justly remarked, that it was the con 
troversy on the Eucharist which first rendered Calvinism 
a characteristical appellation. (p. 45.) ‘ When the .word 
Calvinist first became general, in the sense alluded to, I 
have not been able precisely to ascertain. Fox, I have 
remarked, does not use it. Evidently, however, in 1585, if 
not before, it was thus applied by Saunders to Cranmer, who 
in the Book of Martyrs, is termed a Zuinglian, and not a 
Calvinist.’ (p. 237.) As this is a point of some curiosity 
and value, we shal! gladly impart a little aid to the re- 
searches of Dr. Laurence. 

Neglecting all intermediate resting-places, which might 
be many, we may stride back with confidence over a gulf 
of twenty years from 1585 to 1565, and sufficiently abun- 
dant instances of the name Calvinist, in the required signi- 
fication, may be found in Harding’s Confutation of the 
Apology of the Church of England, and in his other 
works, as well as in those of Rastell, Heskyns, Pointa, 
&c. printed about the same period. In the preceding year 
(1564)in Dorman’s Proufe of certeyne Articles in Religion 
denied by M. Juell, the name Calvinist occurs in fol. i128, 
129, and 130. And very numerous and pertinent instances, 
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. will be found ina volume of tracts by Dr. Richard Smith, 


es at Lonvain in 1562. Much farther than this we be- 
ieve no mortal step can go. All beyond is Lutherans, 
Zuinglians, Carolostadians, aad CEcolampadians. 

When our readers have accompanied us thus far, it can 
hardly be necessary to retain them much longer in a for- 
mal declaration of our judgment respecting Dr, Laurence’s 
Lectures. We esteem them to be of very high value and 
importance. | For a profound and accurate knowledge of his 
subject, for a strict adherence to truth, for caution and mo- 
deration in the display of it, for indastry and successful re- 
search, Dr. Laurence may vie with the very best authors on 
the same topics. It would not be easy indeed to mention 
anyone to whom he is notin many things superior, No 
writer or reader, we trust, will venture to engage in or pro- 
ceed further in this controversy, without immediate reference 
to this volume. The name of its ‘author will deserve to be 
holden in very high respect by every foyer of Christian trath 
and Christian charity. ; 





Arr. I1.—Memoirs of Bryan Perdue: a Novel. By Tho- 
mas fHolcroft. 3 Vols. small 8vo. Longman. 1805. 


MR.HOLCROFPT, in his late Travelsthrough France, con- 


‘trives to remind the world of his novel called Hugh Trevor ; 


and in the preface to his preseut work he takes care that the 
same novel shall not be forgotten. This method of advertising 
books which have been long since laid on the oblivious shelf, is 
now become so cominon, that it deservesto be remarked upon, 
and we take this opportunity of observing, that it is vain for 
authors Lo remind the world of what they are disposed to for- 


get. Itisimpolitie in general, because itis proclaiming the 


insignificance of theirown productions; and it is impolitic in 
this author more particularly, because the recollection of a 


novel, which was written to suit the temper of the mob about 


twelve years ago, and which has sunk into disrespect along 
with the coarseness, vulgarity, and violence of that period, 
can add little to his reputation, and must present obstacles, 


rather than favorable impressions ‘in the way of Bryan Per- . 


due. Good manners and common sense have prevailed so 
long, that the spirit of Hugh Trevor must have evaporated, 
and -would at this time be neither relislied nor understood. 
We have not suffered any prejudice to operate in our minds, 
but have taken up these Memoirs with curiosity to observe 
how far time and the change of the vulgar temper may have 
tended to smooth the roughness of Mr. Holcroft’s eccentric 
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Opinions, to meliorate his asperities, and to bring back his 
sentiments within the pale of decency and truth.’ 

In the present work Mr. H. avows his aim to be the ‘ in- 
ducing of legislators to consider the general and adventitious 
value of human life, and the moral tendency of our penal 
Jaws,’ or, as he expresses himself at the close of the third 
volume, ‘to diffuse the philanthropic doctrine, that proper 
receptacles for the diseased in mind are even more highly 
necessary, and should, at present, be no less numerous, 
than for the diseased in body.’ If these proper receptacles 
‘had been erected rather more than twenty vears ago, it is 
curious to form conjectures of the names which would have 
been on the keepers’ lists, and of the consequences which 
would have resulted to the morals and politics of the age. 
But to return to our author: Mr. H. enters a caveat against 
being denominated a modern philosopher, and yet closes his 
work with one of the cant expressions peculiar to that Peri- 
patetic sect: we beg their pardon, some of: them were cer-+ 
tainly to be found in coaches; but they know better thi 
now. Ifa writer is composing an allegory, we have no ob- 
jection to his representing vices as diseases, because the just 
conclusion of his allegory must be, that some vices are cu- 
rable, and not very dangerous ; but that some of them are so 
alarming in their progress, so virulent in their nature, and 
so contagious in their effects, that quarantine (that is, trans- 
portation) is of little use, and the tourniquet (that is, the 
gibbet) must be had recourse to. This is pushitg things to 
consequences, whick they, who adopt this cant moral term, 
do not admire. No! by denominating vice adisease of the 
mind, they mean to pulliate vice, to give it a milder name, 
to represent it as something (like the itch) caught by acci- 
dent, easily curable, and not in the least affecting the con- 
stitution of the patient. While the affected person is full of 
the disorder, it may be proper for him to wear gloves, orto 
shake hands only with those who labour under the’ sattie 
malady; but a little ointment, soap, aud a clean. sbirt re- 
store him to society, and all its intimacies. This may be 
‘very convenient doctrine for those whose morality is hable 
to what they may please to term disease: according to their 
vocabulary, fornication is merely an appetency for sexual 
intercourse ; adultery, aphilosophical rejection ot ceremonies ; 
rape, a disposition to corporeal adhesion without intellectual 
attraction; forgery, an indulged talent for graphic imitation ; 
theft, an etymological error—a misapprehension of the mean 
ing of the words mine and thine ; murder, an ignorance of cal-: 
culation on the utility of living powers ; suicide, the spilling ofa 
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red liquor, which might have kept a human frame m motion : 
all of them a mere set of errors originating in diseased habits, 


. which (if the legislature were humane and wise) might be — 


cured by a philosophic regimen in a proper receptacle or asy- 
Jum for morbid morality. From this retreat no patient would 
be turned out as incurable; but the fornicator, the adulterer, 
the ravisher, the forger, the thief, the murderer, and per- 
haps the suicide (for we are not aware of the perfectible 
powers of man) might be restored to society. Right and 
wrong, virtue and vice, laws, modes of government, and re- 
ligion are, if we comprehend the meaning of these philoso- 
phers, at this very time merely mattersof speculative opinion, 
fanciful ceremonies and institutions, of whose utility a reason- 
ing animal (this is theirterm for man) may very properly doubt. 
On these principles they affect not to understand what crime 
means, and are consequently struck with horror at that truly 
unphilosophical term, punishment. ‘ Some reasoning animals’ 
(say they) ‘ are not convinced of the utility of kings, and they 
become regicides ; others doubt the expediency of long 
queues, and they become crops: if monarchy and long hair 
are useful things, prove them to be so, but do not be angry 
with men for a difference in opinion, for what is nothing 
more than an error of the mind.’ Some years ago it was 
the fashion (notwithstanding the possessor of the house might 
have plate on his side-board, money in his escrutoire, and a 
wife and daughters at the table) to invite professors of the 
modern philosophy to dinners. In a very large party we 
heard one of these gentlemen assert ‘ that Robespierre’s 
fondness for continual executions by the guillotine, pro- 
ceeded from an over nice sensibility, which required the 
most exquisitely poignant gratification.’ The same gentleman 
add d when he quitted the room, ‘I am sorry to leave the 
party, but I must go, as I am engaged to drink tea with a 
very intelligent friend, who is to be hung next Wednesday. 
Reader ! incredible as it may seem, this jargon was not only 
endured, but admired. The humanity of legislatures, and 
the tyranny of those who wish to check disease of mind 
by pillories and gibbets, formed of course the topics of con- 
versation for the remainder of the evening. Miss was a 
very great metaphysician, papa and mamma were great meta- 
physicians, three-fourths of the company were metaphysi- 
cians, and very animated hopes were expressed for the arri- 
val of that order of things when the empire of reason would 
be universal. 

‘We do not mean to assert that Mr. Holcroft’s novel is 
written entirely according to the tenets of that philosophy, 
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whose wild eccentricities we have recalled to the recollection 
of our readers ; but there are some passages in it which 
savour so much of the oid leaven, that we unavoidably fell 
iyto a digression on the manners and sentiments of those 
nroral and political reasoners, whom the treason and sedition 
bills have driven from debating societies and St. George's» 
Fields, and whom Miss Hamilton’s excellent novel has ba- 
nished from the parlour and drawing-room. st 

From many gather passages of the Tike description, we have 
selected the two following, and leave it to the judgment of 
our readers to decide,whether, if they had not seen the date of | 
the book, they would not have imagined them to be extract- 
ed from a production of the years 1793; 1794, 1795, ratheg 
than of the present time, 


£Soon after she left Lord Loiter, her mother was taken ill, and 
nothing could be more inconsistent than ker conduct. She (Noa- 
pareil, a girl of the lobby at the play-house) took care one day to 
see her mother well supplied, and the next would go out on a jaunt 
without remembering her; then burst into tears, which evidently 
flowed feeely and naturally, because she had been so uadutifal.— 
This hour she would resolve never to leave her mother’s bed-side 
till she should recover : the next her mind would be wholly occu- 
pied on some new dress, or other fully that had taken ber atten= 
tion,’ ; 

Would any person of common sense be puzzled te ac- 
count for this conduct of a girl, who had not utterly lost alk 
sense of affection to a mother, but who at the same time wag 
fond of dress, and of gratifying eyery passion, every lust, 
without any seu3e of shame, without any respect to the 
cpinion of mankind, without any fear of God ? Is there any 
mother, however uneducated, who could read the above 
natural description of a harlot, and net draw from it many 
good lessons to her daughters on the usual consequences of 
throwing off deceygcy, and giving way te eyery impulse of 
vanity and passion ‘—Let us attend to Mr. H.’s reflections, 
on the conduct of this girl, whg was ngw in what is vulgarly 
called high keeping, and who, while she could not forget 
her mother, could not at the same tine forget her pleasures, 
is this wonderful? | 

‘ The opposition of desire, and its contrary werkings in the buman 
mind, have been the study of philosophers all ages : but it is strange 
that they have not better methodized these moral researches, since 
it may be dowbted whether they are more understood at present, 
than they were when Lycurgus and Solon were the legislators of 
he Greeks.’ , 


Crit. Rev. Vol. 7. January, 1806. C wf 
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We wish that certain writers who use the names of Ly 
curgus and Solon with the same familiarity that huntsmer 
use thoseof Ceesarand Pompey ,would recollect that Lycurgus 
and Solon dié not ‘dove darkness rather than light,’ and that 
such names in their pages are as ridiculous as the names of 
ancient heroes in the mouth of a whipper-in. 

‘The following passage is quoted at dength, because it con- 
tains an epitome of the philosophy ef the whole work. 


'* Ob, that the guilty might be sent, like patients afflicted with 
dangeross disease, to hospitable mansions, that might be hamanely 
constructed for their reception, and théir reform ! 

* How many men of enterprise and high faculty would then be pre- 
served ! What might thé ming of Jack Shepherd have achieved, had 
its powers been directed to their pr per end! He was abandoned ; 
he gloried in vice: alas! it was only because such was the stimu- 
jus thut had been given him. Turn such miraculous powers to a 
different purpose, to the mighty ends of virtue, and what would they 
then have produced? How inestimable might have been the Jabors 
of Eugene Aram, that man of extraordinary attainments and stu- 
pendous faculties ! Nay, how doubtful was his guilt! bow doubtful 
even the crime fur which be suffered! How easily are minds like 
these destroyed! But by whom shall they be restored ? 

* While ] am writing these memoirs, | cannot forget that } have 
been subjected to hang by the neck, till I was dead ! dead !-dead ! 
Dreadful and impolitic senteree! I dare boldly assert it, the whole 
tenor of my life shews that it wasa life worth preserving. On you 
Tall, O kings and legislativé powers, not with an accusing voice, 
but with a beart swelling with hope! On you [ call, in the name of 
the present and of future generations, to study how life may be pre- 
served and vict corrected. Shrink not from the mighty task: it is 


‘worthy of the native and the highest dignity of man! Say not'it is 


impossible to accomplish: ten thousand are the proofs that shew 
the‘contrary ! Deal not in human bived ! trifle not in indolence, and 
eut off wretches that are scarcely to be feared, only to rid yourselves 
ef trauble and dine in quiet! It is not my voice, it is the voice of 
humanity, it is the voice, | say, of swarming generations, that ad- 
juresyou. . ; 

© Jt was fo this end, good reader, that these memoirs were writ- 
ten: it was to give the little aid, which an individual can give, to- 


“wards producing a purpose that is ng tess glorious than benevolent. 


Accuse me hot therefore of interrupting my memoirs, because you 


“are impatient: their worth would be trifling indeed, the amusement 


“efi an hout, that might have been better spent, did they not aim at 


a higher end than merely to amuse.’ 


“ Q! thou, ever to be lamented Jack the painter! in what 
évil days wert thon born! Thou man of daring experiment, 
what might not thy genius have effected? Insteag of setting 
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fire to a dock-yard, after a course of philosophic regimen in 
the ward of a mental hospital, thy energies might have illu- 
minated the world!—O! never-to-be-forgotten Mother 
Brownrigg, thou too rigid assertor of discipline.why was that 
impolitic sentence of hanging passed upon thee, who, if the 
little eruptions of thy temper bad been checked, mightest 
have been the ial prociaimer of the rights of women! 
Oh! Catherine Hayes, Jonathan Wild, and all ye who 
were killed instead of cured, vho were hung by the neck, 
and after whose death the judges and the jury dined in quiet, 
what expefiments in science, what treatises on morality 
have been lost to the world by that precipitate’ detisioh on 
the diseases of your minds! 

What is the meaning, whatis the moral, what is the drift 
of the Memoirs of Bryan Perdue? They are expressed too 
plainly for us to mistake them. The purport of the three 
volumes is to warn judges against hanging men, that they 
may rid themselves of trouble, and dine in quiet, to caution 
them against dealing in human blood, and against cutting 
off a life hastily, which may eventually be useful, 

In a country, like England, where the pure administration 
of the laws is our proud and warranted boast, and the asto- 
nishment and admiration of all foreigners, and where the 
mild interpretation of them is of such latitude, that other 
nations have accused us of ‘ making laws for the protection 
of rogues,’ a book written for the purpose of diffusing a cO™® 
trary opinion, under the mask of correcting an evil which 
does not exist, is not only useless, but ungrateful and inso- 
Jent. In our courts of judicature, justice holds the scalés, ‘but 
she has delivered her sword to mercy: every atom. that 


may weigh in the~prisoner’s favour is collected with an . 


anxious and trembling hand; and if the balance be but equal” 
the prisoner is free. Our pubiic trials are lessons of jnstrac- 
tion and goodness; and it may fairly be said that a collec- 
tion of the speeches of our judges would form a yolume.of 
morality. Every Briton, every stranger is so consciéus of thé 
excellence of this part of our constitution, that we were as 
much surprised to find a work written with the intent 
which Mr. H. ayows, as we should have been, jf he had 
composed his three volumes for the express ose of ex 
ing the folly of a belief in witchcraft. Mr, Bugai + 
report of a ghost, and then claims merit for endéavouring 
to lay it: instead of which, he deserves censure for giving @ 
false alarm. 

The unhappy necessity of cutting off a life which might 
eventually be useful, hes - lamented by many humane 
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and wise legislators; bt severity of punishment tends ta 
moral and political good, and in a country, where every 
bosom, revolts at the very idea of torture, we cannot devise a 
severenpunishinent than death. Is death never to be inflict- 
ed? lf Mr. H. or any other author will invent a system of 
punishments, under the terror of which property shall be 
secure, and the general happiness pratected, without admitting 
death into the catalogue ; if he will attempt to describe a plan 
of reform in our penal laws, by which the most atrocious 
offender shall, after due punishment, be restored to society, 
a diligent and useful member, we would bail the attempt as 
a generous cflort, which deserved the praise of mankind : but 
we find nothing of this kind in the Memoirs of Bryan 
Perdue. Legislators are warned not to be profuse of blood, 
jurymen are censured for hanging men too hastily be- 
fore damer, and same louse hints are given on the propriety 
oferecting an asylum for the diseased in mind, with bitter 
Jamentation tha such a building was not erected before the 
minds of Jack Skepherdand Eugene Aram were destroyed ; 
for ‘by whom shall they be restored ?’ ! 

Eugene Aram, it may be cursorily observed, is rather an 
unfortunate instance, as he attempted to ‘ destroy lis own 
mind’ by opening the arteries of his arm, and leit a paper, 
written ip justification of suicide, on the table in his ‘cell. 
‘The evime, (we beg pardon) the disease of mind for which 
-he suffered, was murder-——deliberate murder in cold blood. 

1 philosophy! philosophy! when thop gettest into bad 
company, bow dost thon disgrace thyself, 

‘Again, we repeat, that the unbappy necessity of cutting 
off a life is a subject of deep lament, and that this severity 
is to be exercised with extreme caution ; but we do not per- 
ceive how the history of Bryan Perdue tends to make this 
truth more clear, or to awaken this caution more forcibly. 
The analysis of his story is as follows. ' 

Mr. Bryan’s tather was a blackguard and a gambler, of 
whose conversation and manners we may judge from part of 
his address to his son. 


* And thinfor our ateing and drinking, why, who the divil that 
is not aspalpeen, would iver be seen to go to bed sober? Oh, my 
dear Bryan, that yoo had but been born when I was a boy, and had 
gone with me every Michaelmus fair to the faste of O’Connor.” * 


Notwithstanding, the instruction of a good mother, and 
his tutor, who was a venerable worthy man, Bryan turned 
atter his, father, very readily imbibed his principles, and 
very diligently strove to wind himself into the faver of 
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Lord Froth at school, that he might cheat him of his money. 
’ Cards and dice were their amusement, and Bryan, with suf; 
ficient cunning, suffers Lord Froth to win a trinket, ow which 
lve was known to set a great value, that he might more 
easily fleece Lord Froth, when he received his quarterly 
allowance. ‘ Here (to use his own words) Lucifer thought pra- 
per te play meone of his sly tricks, and contrived that a 
die, which I had cogged, should drop just as.L. threw the 
cast; so that there were three dice instead of twe apen the 
table. I made no scruple' of swearing that [ saw the die 
drop from his sleeve; and oaths and nmprecations were most 
wickedly aad audacious! y opposed to each other.’ Of course 
Bryan was banished from the schoo!. By the intercession 
of his worthy tutor, he gets admission into the family of a 
Mr. Saville. His tator dies, and Bryan remains, by the 
kindness ef Mr.Saville,in the hguse, and receives a promise, 
that ‘all’ his reasonable wants should be supplied, with the 
furiher assurance that when a new governor was chosen for 
young Saville, the same person should, be his instructdr in 
classical learning,’ Mr. Saville discovers that his son and 
Bryan play very deep at the gaming table; and is preparing 
to tutn Bryan ont of the house, whose conduct appeared to 
hint so wicked and ungrateful, wien the ‘accident of the 
Tiousé being in flames gave Bryan an opportunity’ of -savité 
his beneéfactor’s daughter, and the title-rieeds of his: estate’, 
fromi the fire. Mr.’S.in tetarn for this unexpected instanee 
of courageous and fijendly assistarice, forégoes his intention 
of turning Bryan into, the street, and pfoctres for ‘hifi a 
situation in a merchant's office where he may support him- 
self,in a genteel style;and eventually rise to -respectability 
and independence. TFkough Mr. S. feels it his duty to, pro- 
vide for Bryan, he very naturally and justly separates. him 
from his son. Our adventurer in his,new situation; enters 
into the vices of the town, takes a lobby-girl into. keeping, 
‘and to supply her extravaganee, indorses his friewd “Mn Sa- 
ville’s name on adraft for five hundred'pounds. He is faken 
up, tried at the Old Bailey, and ‘escapes by -& point of ta. 
After this he goes to the West Indies; where’ he is thade 
manager of an estate, in which situation he if humatié® 
the negroes, gaining an ascendancy over them by sh¢wing 
them electrical experiments,aud objects through 4 microsedpe, 
with some instances of the power‘of the air pyin D 5, Marrigs 
orth Quaker’s daughter, has a large family,. and ties very 
appy. bs ss 
Such ‘is the outline of Bryan Petdae’s-history gang |(ex- 
cept the management oj negroes by experimental philoso- 
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phy) such, or very similar, was the history of Moll Flanders, 
who went to Virginia, married a rich planter, and ‘ lived 
happy all the days of her life.’ ‘ 

aving described the doctrines which this work is intend- 
ed to inculcate, and having given a skeleton of the plan of 
. it, we shall proceed to exhibit specimens of the style in 
which it is written, and of the manner in which it is execut+ 
ed. The most paltry conceptions have been sometimes 
clothed in such grandeur of description, aad adorned with 
such flowers of eloquence, that, like the vile carcases of 
Egyptian mummies, they have been preserved on account 
of t eir outward ornaments: but the Memoirs of Bryan 
Perdue are not of this description. Mr. H. by sone un- 
acebutrtable infatuation, has thought himself qualified to 
adopt the sportive style of Tristram Shandy, for which his 
ba is as ill suited as the hard-hoofed animal in the’ fa 

Je was to imitate the playful fondvess of the lap-dog. — 


* I cannot let this opportunity escape of informing the world of 
the system which | mean to write (I ought to say one of the systems) 
in which I sha'l make a full display and copious communication of 
the acute. the learned; and the profound discoveries that | have 
made, aya the innumerable anaiogies, synonimes, etymologies, or- 
thogrphic transformations, metaphoric changes, words simple and 
words copula‘ive, that I have observed generating and degenerating 
by and among the Syriac, Chaldaic, Hebrew, Celtic, Arabic, Per- 
sian, Grecian, Gothic, Sclayonic, Teutonic, and all their bastard 
progemy $ connecting them all with nations and tribes, antiquities, 
chronologies, histories, local customs, oral’ traditions, legends, east- 
ern mythvlogies, migrations from 

* How can I best convey a specimen of the etymological learn- 
ing with which, now and frequently, I find myself overburdened? 
Read, and, if that be possible, imagine how ample, how amusing, how 
beneficiai, the instruction will be, which I have long had the intention 
-t0 communicate! 

. © Hetman, Het, Haupt, Haubide, Houbet, Hoibet, Hofd, Hived, 

Heed, Hot, Haud, Houbith, Heafod, Hoffod, Hufwud, Hutte, Hut, 
Huoth, Haut, Haus, Hose, Hiitte, Hatt, Hett, Hod, Hat, Head, &c. 
§c. $c. Gothic, Teutonic, Icelandic, Swedish, Dutch, English, aud . 
. gain, &c, &c. &e. ' ut: 

* Bless me! I must take breath, or whither will my exalted thoughts 
Jead! Powers of inspiration, be not too abundant in this promp- 
titude of ideas! administer your delightful doses each in a less and 
More manageable quantity, or, in some one of these dreams of 
—— pleasure, I shall forget thatI am writing memoirs of my- 
self, ; ode 

*I would, however, advise the sagecious reader, should he by any 
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éccident get admittance into the pasture, sweet as Clover, of the 
derivations and similarities of speech, first to graze bis fill, and then 
icisurely to lie dowa, bask, and ruminate; by which practice he 
will obtain wholesome digestion; sudden growth, and increasé of 
strengfh, beyond his hopes. _ For my own part 1 have fed voraci- 
ously of this kind of dict, and never once found it surfejting: it bas 
swelled me to a prodigious size, as must have been long dgoperceiv- 
ed. And as to my learning!—Good Heavens! With half.a dozen 
dictionaries before me—Well, well, there are many meq of learning 
like myself.” vod.1. P. 120. 


Was Mr. H. engaged to write by the square iach? Or did 
he write this and similar passages (according to a quaint 
phrase now in vogue) by automatic association of ideas, that 
is, by setting down the frst word that came uppermest-with~ 
out reference to arrangement or to meaning f LGR MAY 

The first volame abounds with specimens of the. above 
style, which Mr. H denominates in bis preface ‘ sportives 
ness,’ and which he tells the reader, ‘ he suffers to die away 
as the story becomes more interesting.” This-resémbles 
the conduct of a man, who after laughing very loud at his 
own jokes, begs pardon of the company, and promises not to 
be so witty for the remaihder of the evening. 

All our readers most probably recollect the celebrated-walk 
of Mr.Godwin’s Man of Genius from Temple Bar to Charing 
ae His man of genius is fairly out-geniysed by Bryan 

erdue. * se 


‘ One day, as I was passing. plaster-model shop, I saw thesigore 
of a vestal virgin, which I immediately fancied was her (Henrietta’s) 
exact resemblance. I hurried into the shop, purchayedit, ‘toole it 
in my arms, and, under the pretence of ‘praising iteantiqué afd 
Grectin beauties, gave vent to my own imaginary rapteresi wo 

‘I then hurried home with it, for I woald not havé quistethit-for 
kingdoms, most carefully gulirding against passengers, andevery 
accident that might injure my precious treasure, Qn any otheroc- 
casions, my false pride would have Tisen in-atms at being myself the 
porter of such luggage. ae: 

‘When at home J placed it before me, tracediin it all the:stteet 
proportion, the simple graces, the chaste thoughts, and thé ditine 
beauties of JIenrietta! I stood contemplating itn att undescritably 
thelancholy ecstasy. HMgd free walls. . 

‘ So entirely was I lost in imagination, that fbegan to Convérse 
with it, to utter my tender gnd passionate complaints; to ask most 
piteous questions, to reason with it, and te implore: compassionz 

‘ How excellently, and with what force of ridicule,. did: this tri- 
fling incident shew the absurdity of the supposition, that love is iy- 
resistible; since the imagination could thus put the ‘cheat upon it- 
self, and, Henrietta not being present, could transfer all its rap- 
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tures to plaster of Paris! It is concerning the due regulation of the 
fancy, and the various powers of the mind, that education ought 
principally to be employed.’ 


Let every British schoolmaster weigh well the philosophi- 
cal reflection at the close of this chapter. Let them solemnly 
present a petition to parliament, that all ftalian image-vend- 
ers may be sent! out of the country, as corruptors of thé 
imorals of the state. We do not recollect whether Solon of 
Lycurgus said any thing abont the matter, but we very much 
suspectthat the sowra: whom Plato wished to exclude froni 


- his repablic, were makers of images, and not of verses, as 


is usually supposed. ; 
If the Memoirs of Bryan Perdue should reach a second 
edition, we advise the author of them to adopt the following 
paragraph from the third page of his rotors volume, for his 
snotto, with the trifling alteration of changing the words 


€00D-HU MOUR into GOOD-sENSE. 


- €Qb, Good-humoar ! thou charm of human life, how gladly would, 
T make thee ny Goddess ! How have I daily vowed to worship thee ! 
and how have my pious intentions been daily traversed, by that per- 
verse demon Evil-habit! sometimes appearing to. me under the form. 
of Folly; but more frequently with the odious though perkaps ima- 
udty face of foul Injustice. Forgetful, thes, of thee, Good-humour 
atid intent only upon reform ! redress! retribution! and Satan him- 
self Knows not how many other wild speculative whims, how have I 
stormed, raved, and vowed eternal warfare against shadowy evils of 
ny Own Creating!’ 





——————— 


Art. Lil.— A Tour tn America, in 1798, 179), and 1800; 
exhibiting Sketches of Society and Manners, and aparti-' 
cular Account of the American System of Agriculture, 
with its recent Improvement® By Richard Foskinna, 
late of Orange Hill, near Baltimore, Author of the Ez- 
perienced Futmer, &c. 2 Vols. 8v0. London. Harding. 
41805. 


THIS book is avowedly written for the purpose of vilify- 
ing America. ‘The author, who went to that country om an 
agricultural speculation, having been disappointed in his. 
golden visions of vallies waving with corn, or covered with 
the most delightful vérdure, sits down on his retarn to Eng- 
land, to represent the United States as a perfectly barren 
waste, and the inhabitants as an almost savage people. ,. He. 
finds nothing worthy of his praise throughout the whole. 
country; he is the true Smellfungus, who never meets with, 
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& mushroom; or rather perhaps he may, be denominated 
& happy mixture between the ill natared and the ignorant 
sineiben: It is hard indeed to say which of these two qua- 
lities, spleen or absurdity, most strikingly preponderates in 
the lucubrations of Mr. Richard Parkinson. at ep ir 

His misfortunes set out with ‘him upon bis, raver: . He 
was stopped fourteen days off Liverpodl, because his ship 
wanted propér ballast ; one of his servants became sick ; the 
other was pressed’ by a: king’s boat; all his family were 
qualmish, éxcept one son of twelve years of age; antl this 
boy and our author liad sixteen horses, nine head of cattle, 
and thirteen pigs to feed, atid pump water for“ to clean the 
dirt from,’. &c. &c. To grown such a list of evils, nearly 
as numerous as those which befell the waihapby fomiil in 
the songof Auld Robin Gray, the famous tace- re, Pha 
nomenon, died! Poor Phenomenon! Here, had Mr. Parkinson 
been poetically gifted, we have no doubt he. would have 
written an elegy, for he is of a very plaintive disposition. 
He extracts ne comfort from the consideration that Cardi- 
nal Poff still survived. Pay : 


Mr. Parkinson took with him his ‘ Experienced Farmer,’ - 


in order to republish it id America ; and he allows that this 
speculation ‘answered very well; as also did the horses, 
cattle, and hogs; above his expectation; but the wonderful 
barrenness of the land, ‘ was beyond any description.” We 
shall, throughout our review of this work, take the liberty of 
occasionally using the author’s own words, as there is a pe- 
culiar natveté in his style. 
The barren land of America, however, when Properly 
cultivated and manured, appears td fiave produced for Mr. 
Parkinson, by his own account, véry fair crops’; and r the 
single ‘article of milk, Ke gainéd very considerably, ‘which is 
a proof that good grass land, as well as arable, can be fourid 
beyond the Atlantic. The different stateménts indeed 6f this 
author in different parts of his work, are so utterly inconsisterit 
with each other, that we afe at'a loss to concéive upon what 
principles it has been taken by some of our contem ies ih 
the light of a serious performance. We are ¢onfidest that 
the author himself meant it for a burlesque upon azguments 
against emigration; and consideting it in this point of view, 
the Tour in America has really a very rich vein.of irony rag- 
ning throughtit, as the author continually seems to be ina 
violent passion; but we have no doubt that he is. all the 
while laughing in his sleeve at the credulity of his readers. 
He does not indeed quite possess the grave bumour of 
‘Cervantes; but his wit is very refined, for we should almost 
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at times suppose liim to be inearnest. His language is en- 
tirely bis own, and as animated. as itis original ; in. this part 
gm character as an author, he is therefore above all praise; 

ut in the design of his work, wemay cSmpare him to Swift, 
in the Voyage to Laputa, or to the father of Swift, Rabelais, 
in the Voyage to the Holy Bottle. It is the opinion of one 
of our friends that the Siret Munchausen would afford a 
still more striking resemblance, if Mr. Parkinson were com- 
pared to him: It may be so, or indeed Monsieur Vaillant 
might be mentioned as the facetious prototype of . our 
aabiets but as Vaillant was a scholar, the simnilerity is de- 
stroyed. 

‘On my arrival in America, I was compelled,’ says Mr. 
Parkinson, ‘ to treat General Washington with a great deal 
of frankness.’ Fie, Mr, Parkinson! so frank with your su- 
pi iors, and yet perpetually inveighing against that insolence 

f manners, which the Americans acquire from their ideas of 
eaeality and independence. But however plain with the 
General, Mr. P. perfectly agreed with Mrs, Washington. 
“y 
‘every old woman in the country knew this,’ continues our 
ungallant author, ‘I thought my speculation would answer 

ill.’ We here evidently discover Mr, Parkinson’s comic 


‘drjft,-as be begins by forming his opinion of America, upon 
the accounts of old women. 


Mr. P. now met with a person of the name. of Grimes, 
who had a little time before shot a man ‘ for going across his 
plantation.’ _He congratulates himself that tltis new friend 


' did not also shoot him! Admirable humour! | 
Indeed, it is quite superfinpes to adduce any more proofs 
_of the teal’ mtention } 
hamely, that of ridiculing the opposers of emigration, We 


Mr. P. in publishing this book, 


shall, bowever, amuse our readers with a few more instances 
of his successful irony, and then dismisshim with the 
valuable praise of having added to the stock of innocent and 


ational amusement. Works of fiction, if well managed, with 
anagreable’ subject, anda good moral, have always been es- 
“teemed as very useful in forming the manners of the rising 
gerrston and there is an infantile simplicity in some of 


r. Paskinson’s remarks, which admirably adapts his book to 


_ the use of the nursery. More decent than Gulliver’s Tra- 
‘ vels, the Tourin America, like the former work, combines 
instruction and entertainment. It is at once a satire anda 


fable. 
Gur writers have of late years neglected to attempt this 
pleasant union of sarcastic story with an account of real coun 
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tries and characters; and we think the world is much indebted 
to Mr, Parkinson for the revival of an ancient practice, sd 
suitable to his own talents for the ludicrous. 
The hyperbolical tales (in the first volume of this work,) 
of the escape of American prisoners from the bands of the 
Indians, are perhaps a little too grossly coloured. Their extra- 
Yagauce, however, serves to evince more clearly the author's 
general aim at the burlesque. And indeed a thoaght tow 
strikes us, that these tales might be done into verse very easi- 
ly by some wonder-monger of the present day, aud under 
the title of ‘ New Tales of Terror,’ might far exceed‘ thie 
former work of that name, in sale, as well as in merit of 


every kind. ; 
Mr. Parkinson hints in his usual and delicate manner, 
at the hatred of the Americans for the English, | fa alf oomk- 
anies, he observes, ‘the American runs foul of the Eng- 
ishman. Mr. P. by a superficial reader would be thou 
to retaliate, He takes every opportunity of attacking 
nation of America, with seeming viralence, irony is 
_ hereexcessiyely keen. He must in his heart bea true aie 
rican, for he calls that people a set of scoundrels, alaiost ‘in 
plain words. The’ following is a specimen of lighter wit. 


* There is one gentleman of the name of Gough, at Perry Hail, 
who told me he thought of being a Mr. Bakewell (i,-e. agreat bréedder 
of cattle,) but it would not do in America, He put mein mind) of 
the Quaker in England, who, being asked in court bya counsellor, 
what be: meant by saying Likewise and also ? replied, Lord: Kenyon 
is 9 great lawyer ; thou art also, but not dke-wise: | Thus M-. 
was giso, but not Ake-wise, as Mr, Bakewell.’ vox. 1. ‘P..287.. 


This is surely an instance of ele and playful trifling! 
‘Mr. Parkinson indeed seems to be : adh oF 
bagatelle, as of the strong and cutting powers of satige. 

‘ Those swamps or bottoms,’ says Mr. P. * which the Ame- 
ricans term rich, are light and crumbly.’ The author and 
the le. whose country he describes are here at issue. 
But trom a recurrence to Mr. Parkinson’s known character 
of an ironical and jeering writer, we shall easily recoticile 
“the different accounts. ‘i 

*Upon the whole,” continues Mr, P. * America appears 
ta me to be a most proper place for the use to which ‘it was 
first appropriated, namely, the reception of convicts.” This 
sentence, eur readers will perceive, is much too illiberal to 
be interpreted seriously, We give Mr, Parkinson the full 
credit for his joke, and we admire the fine-drawn compli- 
ments of hisnarration, America was neyer before so deli- 
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ately praised. ‘I believe,’ says our author, “the natived 
of America would shudder to live in, England; as they are 
s0 habituated to taking fruit in a friendly manner, riding 
horses away, &c. Ke. they could not readily. refrain from 
so doing,’ We must refer our readers to the story that fol- 
Jows this remark, (volume 2, page 625,). and not partially 
transcribe it, as we should only mutilate sentiment, and 
Jeave out oaths; and the whole is much too Jong and 
tedious fora quotation. Mr. P, indeed occasionally ‘ finds 
itin his heart,’ like Dogberry, ‘ to bestow all his tediousness 
upon our worships.’ The story, we will however ventare 
‘to .assure our readers, though apparently. yulgat in its lan- 
guagé, and to the last degree coarse in its incidents, is, téedi- 
ousness,exy.epted, very entertaining, and like the.one before 
‘quoted, aw extremely refined piece of almost. doubtful ironys 
Soe sentence will awaken curiosity, and induce every per- 
son of taste to proceed. It is as follows: *D——n_ such 
ja country! I wonder all the people do not leave it.” . 

After these repeated demonstrations of .Mr. Parkingon’s 
‘turn for low humour, we should have been surprized at bis 
quoting Lord Chesterfield with great praise, had we not been 
convinced that the graces have occupied @ large share of Mr. 
P.’s attention. 


_ ‘The rat-tailed. sheep which come from Holland, are very bear- 
tiful,...The lower class of Dutchmen exceed alb others in the eut- 
tivation of American soils. Genteel neop/e, as merchants, from Hol- 
Jand, are, on the contrary, much more extravagant than any other 
get. of mon, except the Americans themselves, who, I think, exeeed 
alj nations. Scotchmen are allowed to be the best merehants. ©-A¥s 
,to the French, I had little opportunity to judge of them, as they 
‘dé hot mix in company like othermen, nor do they résort to taverns ; 
and when you meet with them at those places in travelling, they gene- 
rally converse in their dwn language: therefore, as 1 could nat 
speak French, I had-no opportunity of léarning any thing from them. 
They are remarkably rude as travelling compations. I have sech 
them seat themselves at a tavern, by the fire, and suffer all the rest 


-of the company, ladies as well as gentlemen, to si¢ (we sappose 
stand) round them.’ vou. 11. P. 608. ; 


In the above passage,we discover two traits of character—- 
Mr. Parkinson’s politeness, and his rambling, desultory 
mode of thinking, which, was he not ironical, would be 
almost idiotic. , : 
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Art. 1V.—Ode Greca pramjo Dignata quod donarit eas 
demia Cauntabrigiensi, vir Reverendus Claudius Buchanan 

A, B. Coll. Regin, Cantab. et Vice-Prepositus Collegit 

' Bengalensis in India Orientali. Auctore Georgia Prymey 
A.B. Trin. Coll, 4to. @s. Cadell. 1904. 4 


‘THE nature of the poem before us is sa fully explained in, 
the title-page, that we have only to add, that its subject is 
FENEZLOQ OX, and that it consists of thirty-four Sapphio 
stanzas. 

Perhaps an apology is due to some of our readers for re- 
viewing it so late, and to others, for reviewing it at all; at 
least, for giving a detailed account of it. Butif, from the 
importance which our extended notice may seem to attach 
to the present production, or from the praise which we shall 
occasionally and justly bestow on the author, any. one should 
rashly conclude that we are admirers of this species of poe+ 
uy we think it proper.to refer them to our observations on 

r. Walpole’s Greek exercises in our Review for March, 
1804, in which our opinion of, and objections to moderm 
compositions in that language are fully stated. . 

Yet, after all, we do not violently blame a young student 
for amusing bimself now and then with stringing together 
ends of verses from Aischylus or. Pindar ; though it must be 
allowed that the same time would have been infinitely better 
employed-in reading those authors, even for the fiftieth 
time. Alinost every exercise is some way serviceable to a 
young student, and that of fabricating centos may therefore 
not be without jts use, It would moreover, be highly ufifair 
to censure the author of a prize-ppem for laying his _ work 
before the public, where publication is the condition of the. 
prize. The case is widely different when, in the way of 
authorship, grown gentlemen collect for the public: eye. 
whole volumes of their centos. The only thing that can 
said in palliation of such Jaborions trifling is, that the books 
are not likely to waste the time of any one besides the .au- 
thors. 

_ The present Ode is unquestionably distinguished by eleva- 
tion of thought; it frequently attracts us by animation of lan- 
guage, felicity of expression, and above all, by skilfal versi- 
fication. The construction of the plan is objectionable ; it 
opens with an invocation to the Holy Spirit, evidently taken 
from Milton. The creation of light, and the dispersion of 
¢haos are next related, v. 12—@2. Thesun is then allego- 
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rically* described as the temple of light, and the planets 
and the most considerable of the other heavenly bodies, as 
attendants in the teniple, around which they perform their 
ministry, and from which they draw their light in golden 
urns. v. 20872. ; : 

The narrative is here interrupted by an aposttophe to the 
Sun, in which his future extinction is declared with consi- 
derable solemnity and pathos. v. 73—84. 

Thus far all is regular, animated, and consistent with the 
subject and with itself. We are sorry that we cannot ex- 
tend this commendation to the latter part of the ode ; which, 
howevet praise-worthy in many parts, falls, on the whole, 
much below the merits of the beginuing. 

The poet descends with more rapidity than grace from hea- 
veh to earth ; and describes the production of plants, v. 89— 
100; afid of animals, v.10i—110. The creation, disobe- 
dience, and fall of man, are then dispatched in fourteen 
verses, v. 111—124. In three stanzas more it is said, if 
we understand the passage rightly, that the night of igno- 
rance and sin was dispelled by the appearance ef the Re- 
deemer on earth ; that his appearance was a secotid yevicbe 
gis; and that death was then yo ges of its sting, and the 
grave of its victory. Here the ode concludes. 
~ Such of our readers as understand ayithinetic, will easily 
see the vast disproportion between the descriptive and the 
moral and religious part of the poem. 

From the words of the motto, from the circums‘ance that 
it is taken from scripture, from tle comparison of it with 
the other subjects proposed by Mr. Buchanan, it is, we 
think, clear, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that the 
Greek ode on yevictw gi; was intended to convey some allu- 
sion at jeast to the new institution in Bengal, and to express 
a hope, that the light of religion and science may speedily 
dawn in the east, and spread to the remotest corners of the 
world. 

Surely these ideas, above all others, were well calculated 
to supply. materials for a grand finale; to say nothing of 
their connection with the subject, which we should have 
thought indissoluble, had we not actually seen it dissolved. 

Ris 





* This brings to our recollection a most splendid fragment of Sapphoj apad 
Hephest. de metro lonico, "s 
Tiaipng wiv spalver’ & Tedave, 
ai 3 aig wtp Bair icrabncar. 
Horace has imjiated it, but inadequately : 
: Nex erat et cale, $c, 
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This omission seems still more extraordinary, when it is 
considered how aptly the apdstrophe to the sun would have 
introduced the mention of the Famutable perfections of 
the Supreme Being ; and how nobly the pict gain 
of the material world might have been contrasted with 
the eternal splendor of divine truth. 

HHow thoughts so striking and so extremely obvious 
could be neglected or overlooked, we shall not stay to in- 
quire. Package Mr. Pryme, having expended in descrip- 
tion, nearly as many verses as are usually allowed for an 
ode, and thinking them, perhaps justly, too good to ex- 
punge, was obliged, just as he had reached the most impor- 
tant part of his subject, to break off his song with as mach 
precipitancy as the country parson used to bripg his sermon 
to a close, when he saw the be as at the end of his nap. 

Having given our opinion of the plan, we_proceed to spe- 
cify those parts of the execution which we think less com. 
mendable than the rest ; the beauties we leave to the 
taneous admiration of the reader ; to whom we shall present 
a specimen at the end of our critique, that, if he should be 
wearied by our remarks, he may be restored to peas Maapene 
with himself and us by the perusal of verses of no commoa 
merit. ) 

V1. ipadion drug xulunr ed lopds Opvies viv Onbrepty cay’ ure Hi 
mapes usrarey.— Mr, Pryme obtained Sit William Browne’s 
medal for a Greek ode, 1802. To this event in his life,. the 
three first words seem to allude. But we think the propriety 
of the expression disputable at least. For if Sonos a antho- 
rised as synonymous with Bporess, which it may be or wot; 
still wpakis xfovia isa very laconic phrase for “a poem on a 
human subject.’ But be this as it may, what follows. is 
clearly wrong ; for never yet was the enclitic wou placed at 
the begigning of a sentence by a élassical author. . 

V. 3. inks, & BéBarm, "Eoti, xaxsica, Nawaros ras Kactanias,— 
In Milton’s or Pope’s English, such a command may be 
given to the Grecian muses with perfect security. Bat in our 
poet, who ought not to use a word or phrase which is not | 
imported from the vicinity of Parnassus, such language. to 
the goddesses of the Castalian fount, is as imprudent as it is 
ungracions. We trembled lest they should take bim at his 
word. ~ - 

V.7. (6 dice Tveiua)—ebrrrepos yap Eire aiaia, Zapitw Ganore 
mporting afvcow Kéarov.—We are well aware of the great bre- 
vity which the Greek poets frequently use in their similes. 
Alas 3 éyyidev nabe, Qtpwy canes Hute wipyo. Homer Il. A. 485. 
“25 wy éxwiwev mewees, txeranymtvoy Keivey Baéwovtes, os muPepmntee 
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vis. Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 92¢. Similar instances may be found” 
in the sacred writers. Ygt we could have wished that 
more significant epithet than sities had been given to aétua. 
Milton, from whom the passage is translated, is much mote 
marked and forcible ; ‘ 
. _ with mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like.sat’st brooding o’er the vast abyss. Par. Lost. I. 21., 
on the wat’ry calm 
His brooding wings the spirit of God Out-spread. VII. 234. 


Tavimrsos OF Taweinrepts would have been more to the pur- 
¥ The latter epithet is joined to wéas% in Homer, Od. 


“D5 PF draw i nigra: roavoimrepos He TIEAEIAL. — 


V.13. God said, let there be light; xix uuxarov Eraudev 
“Letap axtig tmramopos, mrepwrov “QXs vonua, omepxoutva war’ aibé-pog 
Gia whoow. Od. yap mv 700" “Anes. How the light could be ézta- 
ope, we do not understand, It could not come from seven 
luminaries ; for in this very sentence we are told that the sun 
was not; norcould it proceed in seven bodtes or directions ; for 
we hear of no such thing in scripture, and the idea is nei- 
ther poetical nor philosophjcal. It is suggested that iara- 
sopes alludes to the seven colours of which the light is com- 

sed. But can an uniform compound of seven substances 

called tatamdpos ? | 

We have another objection ; the words ob PAP xy 106” arcs, 
do not seem well connected with what goes before. That 
the light should ‘ rush swiftly through the air,’ seems to be 
a natural consequence of its creation, whether it was embo- 
died in a sun, or scattered through the abyss. ~ We allow’ 
that the words cal) up awful recollections; had they been 
set off by the addition of some appropriate circumstance, 
they woild have had a very grand effect. , 

“Let there be light! said God ; and forthwith light 
bereal, first of things, quintessence pure, 
Sprung from the deep, and from her native east 
~ To journey through the aéry gloom began, - 
Spher’d in ¢ radiant cloud : ‘(for yet the Sun 
Was not) she in a cloudy tabernacle 
Sojourn’d the while. P. L. VII. 243, é&c, 


These verses Mr. Pryme manifestly translated. It is 


strange that he has omitted an idea not the least striking in 
the passage, without which, too, there is an evident defi- 
ciency in the sense ef the whole. : 

V.17. dvapyw apxas. 29. amravies mravron. 124. motuo Grotpev. 
Of these three instances o 


f oxymoron, two at leastshould have 
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been spared. This figure is 90 criti ted between ex- — 
treme delicacy and sickly affectation, t Ci shoul be intrust- 
ed to none but a most accomplish Wine io su 
hands | it can hardly fail to disgust on repetition. }Eari- 
p des, who has often made even of irresistib pleas 
ng, and yet has not escaped the oes and just le of 
Aristophanes. The sock: Eatipidean chorea, kane, 1331, 
&c. Brunck, thus begins: 


a Nuxros nedasropars 

Sopra, Five ad Bue rary & copper 

wiamus tE agavrs, Aida mpomodor, 

duxar Buyer iygovra ; 
™ See also Acharn. 395, &c.; and Thesm. 275. And we must 
be allowed to think that Aristophanes was a man of some 
taste, and knew something of Greek, although he could 
Tagg at an or ae i Se wae siecaate 

j8. is avapyw Etper ees $ @ wy 
Acumpov Bcnos a the ll ne it should have been.éretiarp:, 
pot cious. Secondly, Xdos xporgnixuv is something very like 
a solecism. We shall not insult our readers by supposing 
the author to have been ignorant that xaos, x@ous, is a newler 
noun ; he doubtless thou ght t that the personitication excused 
the anomaly. Yet we find Aristophanes personifying this 
very word in the neuter gender ; 
v. 698. 

ovros 33 (6 "Epus sc.) Xan Wrepewts piytis wesw, xara Taprapor ivpur, tecr® 
Tava yivos mab reper. 

V. 49, dpavis ”’ aradua viov, wruxaicy Eoxatais renee ie 
ante ioe fenatt ong i. e. the Georgium Sidus, at & 
wo ust ‘occurred in a similar TR: v.40 
Secondly, if if the he is stationed sruxass daxearons, it ne 
bably lifts its torch apéawber. 

V. 53. supis waswtas waoxcigws. TInoxapos is detived from sale, 
and means a curl. These wrods, therefore, sound in Greek 
as @ curl of curled ue would sound in English. But the 

_stanza is so beautify for its terseness and ski ul versification 
that we cannot but quote it. 
Tis (& “Ady scil. apie wher wrens Koudrae 
ixtodgowy, 0s iE coareipy 
toxspas Teds | Darn 
VEST HAY EPe, 





r= 
#1" Comets cst je. min 

eighes mci pes nM oie Seema Pte eee vtim 

aovo aligento accens® aye Boe ites ERWTON. Princip. Mathem. 
‘Yom. IL. Lih iii. Prop. 43. Prob. 22. 
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We have two questions nevertheless to ask : 1. Was there | 
any occasion for.both tiv and reas? = @. Is ixtwacow used by 


7 


any good author for twaéecwy? . 
. 68. dimacov abyay, ‘The feminine of dimddor is commonly 
dirndn, Beri. We have ransacked ouf memory, and turned 
over our indexés in vain for an example of the feminine 
form ‘“diwades. Ip Euripides, Here. Kur. 666. Musgr. we 
meet with amaov Porav. But this solitary instince is of little 
service in removing our doubts; the true reading may, pos- 
sibly, be Blorov. If dimados, or diwadov, can be found joined to a 
feminine noun, where the metre will not admit daw or dian, 
and where no reasonably ezsy mode of correction can be 
pointed out, then irideed our doubts will end. 

V.70. (See the lines quoted at the end of the article.) 
3’ should, we think, have been omitted. The rest of the 
stanza is so very like some verses in the late Mr. Tweddell’s 
ode, Juvenum Curas, that we cannot in conscience think the 
coincidence accidental : 

Nis o& QiATpa MYPIA, pupioiow 
iutpw Birecos Sapysis, MPALZAIM’ AN ; 
cix dyay OIOT TE’ TI TAP; MEDEYTE 
¥AMMOZ APIOMON. 
Tweddell, Prolusiones Juveniles, p. 66. 


It is true, that both poets have taken the concludihg 
thought from Pindar ; Ol. If. 178 ; 


imei pappos apidusr wept pevyey. 


but there are other points of resemblance between the two 


stanzas. 

V.79. (quoted at the end of this article). Xpéws. We do 
not see why Time should be made tlie destroyer of the Sun; 
as if that ‘parent of light’ was to be extinguished by gia- 
dual decay. It would have beén inore correct, and certainly 
fot less poetical, to sdy, that he will vanish as suddenly as 
he appeared at the command of the Creator. 

V.90. xav Bicdwpos. Marig BrB1:Bugos Ala occurs v. 38.— 
The earth is said ixoxsdalew civbea wpowapobe xdrmdy, i. e. to scat- 
ter flowers abroad from before her bosom, i. e. to shoot them 
into the air. oxedafw means to scatter abroad, dissipare. If 
she had been said émoxsdalew avbex xdawas, to throw or scatter 
them about on her bosom, the expression might possibly 
have been defensible. 

‘V. 101. fvid" ubixwv avaigidmov tvs Ta roxevs, &c. These 
verses are an evident, though, as we think, inadequate, trans- 
lation of Milton, P. L, VII. 449, &c. In the original,, we 
bee the newly-created lion rising from the earth, pawing to 
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get free his hinder parts; springing as broke from bonds; in 


€ imitation, he is taking a walk in a forest, as if he had been 
ready created for the poet to describe ; Bibaxar’ arcos Epamov. 
V.115. Tw yerdecaa’ iuepdey wobare Lipa wporeivs® A Pisis. 
-Good ! a voluptuous smile on the face of Nature! At ‘this 
rate, we do not despair of seeing in a reasonable time, Master © 
Charon and Miss i isiphone interchanging amorous glaneéeés 
and melting sighs. But so it was; iuepdev made a very pretty 
chorianbus, and was found in Sappho’s ode, in juxta-posi- 
tion with yerdy. 
Our readers may now begin to be weary of our criticism, 
which we shall therefore conclude with the promised extract. 
OD3t pay, Aapmess Be idy, Suosneis 
“Adit, oxat@rov wows’ eyaTns yae 
aeara THD eoTEiMot yiTwvE 
aoregterT, 60 
raiviay® 7° ane agyvgiay ince } 
mgeM Tov Wesocurigant yexpaicn 
Teigiwy® Ti yen wt Atye Bowrae, 
IDniadas Te, 
Ligier} T° lomrcxapyor; rid "Agxtws 65 
arwr Purxccopdvas ; Tid” denv§ 
Atiazres wavriv orvyegiy, Avpus Tr 
Siar doyl| abyay, 


aoricwy y ouayvely ovgavoiz or 
prgian; Tos 3 Tis dwavTas simi 70 
4 uabsiv olds re" Ti yae; witerye 
Yapmos agsror, 
Adrag dumgras Sobey reAguTa 
waTiPoitay warth yor; ot 3, adyay 


PY} warre yet Due, xadrideyyn , 75 
, a] ; ee 7 
, > Aw 39 ’ > is i oF 
xaimee aviv’ iv vecraros anys, i. \sache 


Qed. vépos Ambas aTinuxeror ixOgas 
iuCarevon’ xovgebigos Xedvs coy 
xigolr dpinrers 80 
oo xatacticn cidas* izorrai wor’, 
amos Aovs wx alu iwas 
ws wglv, imvacus Copderr’ dasOeu et vr 
eiLasghe 


¢ 





* Via Lactea. - a > ’ + 
t Sol, ut Herschelio videtur, juventutis certiora dat indicia, quam 
stellarum pars.- Vid. Philos. Trans. 1796. p. 185. : quern ‘itagia 
Sirius vialaceo subrubet culore. 


Vid. Anat. Phen. +.31% sah 28 a 
Pleraque in consteHatione Lyrd sidera e duabus stellis videntur womponitiy 
. 3i3e Wilde! , De a thm ye Wa a Me 
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Arr. V.—Speeches of John Philpot Curran; Esq. 8co. 9s. 
pp. 400. Dubiin. | 1805. 


IN common with the lovers of literature and science, we 
have often lamnénted that our countrymen on the other side 
-of the channe! afford us so few occasions of deriving instruc- 
‘tion from the learning, or enterta:nmeit from the ingenuity, 
-of which.it is acknowledged that they possess so large a share. 
“We are indeed somewhat at a loss to discover to what cir- 
cumstance in particular is to be attributed the rare emer- 
ence of works of any considerable merit from the press of 
dreland ; and we are equally diffident in forming our expéc- 
tations that any immediate aid to its removal will be atten- 
dant on the union of empire which has recently been 
accomplished. It may withjustice be urged that ignorance 
cand barbarism still prevail over a great part of our western 
island ; nor can it be denied that many of.those parts where 
the daikuess has been dispelled, are hitherto but feebly and 
partially il!uminated by the uncertain lights struck out of com- 
mercial enterprize.. In the metropolis, however, the seat of 
wice-royally, the residence alike of the busy and the idle, 
the learned and the gay, science might be expected to 
yield ber unexhanstéd fruits, and wit to pour forth ber abun- 
dant treasures. Notwithstanding the number of those who 
at this day possess the means ot enlightening the world, 
and eminent as theirtalents and learning are confessedly 
esteewed, yet with the indolence or despair of men who 
are conscious of the distance which separates them from 
the great theatre of public applause, they seem to have 
abadoned their exertions along with the hope of evlarging 
Ahe cucle of theit fame, dJndividuals may possibly be ap- 
prevensive that their single voices may be lost ere they reach 
thé place towhich they are most anxiously directed; and 
diffidence thus fortiier by pride effectually discourages even 
the attempt, If therctore the more intimate connection 
which now subsists between us and the-sister kingdom have 
any ben ficial effeets in promoting the common interests of 
jearmiug, they must unquestionably be sought in the new 
“protection which the Linglish press wAl be called upon to ex- 
stevd to the less tavoured offspring of Irish literature. 

The warky iderreview meritsa place in the first rank of those 
‘productions which have given form and ‘ local . habitation’ 
dothe subline efforts of extemporaneous rearon and .elo- 
‘quence = it bas brought -to'a nearer view ‘hose splendid ta- 
Jeata which, however sullied by imperfections, have shéne 





*, 


with unduninished lustre, — a cconsiderable-period jof 
the present tunes, We aredeeply indebted to the compiler 
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and to the corrector of the speeches which are published in 
this volume, ‘for affording so rich aid valuable an acquisition 
to the treasures of forensic eloquence, and for enabling Eng- 
lishmen and posterity to form an adequate conception of 
the energy, the brilliancy, and the scope of Mr. Carran’s 
oratory: We are persuaded that our readers will be more 
weer by our presenting to them specimens of the dif- 
erent kinds of eloquence which this valuable compilation 
furnishes, than by detaining their curiosity with minute 
and laboured descriptions: we shell therefore proceed to 
transcribe such parts as our limits will permit us to insert. 
The first speech was delivered before the lord lieutenant and 
privy council of lreland, on a question respecting the right 
of election of lord mayor of tne city of Dublin, between 
Aldermen Howison and James (1790):Mr. Curran thus opens 
his defence of the claims of Mr. Howison and the’ popular 
party by which he was supported. ~ 


‘ My Lords, I have the honour to appear before you as Counsel 
for the commons of the corporation of the metropolis cf Ireland, and 
also for Mr. Alderman Howison, who bath petitioned for your app"er 
bation of him as a fit person to serve as lord mayor, in virtue of 
his lection by the commons to that high office, and in that capacity 
I address you on the most important subject that you have ever 
been called upon to discuss. Highly interesting and momentous 
indeed, my Lords, must every quesiion be, that even remotely and 
eventually may affeci the well-being of societies or the freedom or 
the repose of nations ; but that question, the result of which by an 
immediate and direct necessity must decide either fatally or fortu- 
nately the life or the death of that well-being, of that freedom’ and 
that repose, is surely the most important subject ou which hdfftn 
wisdom can be employed, if any subject on thisside the’ grave cal: be 
entitled to that appellation. bez 

‘ You cannot therefore, my Lords, be surprized to see this’ plate 
crowded by such numbers of our fellow-citizens. Heretofore they 
were attracted hither by a strong sense of the value of their rights 
and ofthe injustice of the attack upon them; they felt all the mag- 
nitude of the contest; but they were not disturbed by ahy fear for 
the event; they relied secufely on the justice of their cause and the 
integrity of those who were to decide upon it. But the public mind 
is now filled with a fear of danger, the more painful and alarming 
because hitherto unforeseen : the public are now taught to fear. shat 
their cause may be of doubtful merits and disastrous issue; that 
rights which they considered as defined by the wisdom and cote 
firmed by the authority of written law, may now turn ot tobe" io 
more than ideal claims without either precision or security’; tWkt 
-acts of parliament themselves are no'more than embry0s of 

_Jation, or at best bat’ infants whose first labours must be nwt to teach 


but to learn, and which even after thirty yeare of pupitiays, arly 
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have thirty more to pass under that guardianship, which the wisdom 
of our policy has provided fer the protection of minors, ‘Sorry 
aml; my Lords, that L can offer no consolation to my clients on 
this head; and that I can only join them in bewailing that the 
question whose result must, decide upen their freedom or servitude 
is perplexed with difficulties of which we never dreamed before, 
and which we are now unable to comprebend. Yet surely, my 
Lords, that question must be diflicult upon which the wisdom of the 
representative of our dread sovereign, aided by the learning of his 
chancellor and his judges, assisted also by the talents of the most con- 
spicuous of the nobles and the gentry of the nation, has been twice 
already employed, and employed in vain. We know, my Lords, that 
guilt and oppression may stand for a moment irresolute ere they 
strike, appalled by the prospect of danger, or struck with the senti- 
ment of remorse, But to you, my Lords, it were presumption to 
impute injustice ; we must therefore suppose that you have delayed 
your determination, not because it was dangerous, but because it 
was difficult to decide ; and indeed, my Lords, a firm belief of this 
difficulty, however undiscoverable by ordinary talents,,is so neces- 
sary to the character which this assembly ought to possess, that I feel 
myself bound to achieve it by an effort of my faith, if I should 
not be ableto do so by any effort of my understanding.’ 


Mr. Curran proceeds, in another part of the same speech, 
to draw apicture of the lute distracted condition of Ireland : 


* Depressed (says he) in every thing essential to the support of 
political or civil independency ; depressed in commerce, in opu- 
lence, and knowledge ; distracted by that civil and religious discord, 
suggested by ignorance and bigotry, and inflamed by the artifice of 
a cruel policy, which divided in order to destroy; conscious that li- 
berty could be banished only by disunion, and that a generous nation 
could not be completely stripped of her rights, until one part of 
the people was deluded into the foolish and wicked idea, that its free- 
dom and consequence could be preserved or supported only by the 
slavery or depression of the other. In such acountry it was peculiarly 
necessary to establish at least some few incorporated bodies, which 
mnight serve as great repositories of popular strength ; our ancestors 
Jeariied from Great Britain to understand their use and importance ; 
in that couutry they had been hoarded up with the wisest forecast, 
and preserved with a religious reverence as an unfailing resource 
against those times of storm, in which it is the will of Providence 
that al] human affairs should sometimes fluctuate ; and as such they 
had been found at once a protection tv the people, and a security 
to the crown. My Lords, it is by the salutary repulsion of popular 
privilege, that the power of the monarchy is supported in its sphere: 
withdraw that support, and it falls in ruin upon the people, but i¢ 


. falls in a ruin no less fata] to itself by which it is shivered to pieces, 


-* Our ancestors must therefore have been sensible, that the en- 
slavéd state of the corporation of the metropolis was a mischief that 
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extended its effects to the remotest borders of the island. In the 
confederated strength and the united councils of great cities, the 
freedom of a country may find a sefeguatd which extends itself 
even to the remote inhabitant, who never put his foot within. their 
ates, ; 
. ‘ But, my Lords, how must these considerations have been enforced 
by a view of freland as q connected contry, deprived. as it was'of 
almost all the adyantages of an hereditary monarchy, the father of 
his people residing at a ditance, and the paternal beam reflected 
upon his children through such a variety of mediums ; sometimes too 
Janguidly to warm them ; sometimes so intense as to consume; a 
succession of governors differing from one another in their tempers, 
jn their talents, and in their virtues; and of course in their systems 
of administration ; unprepared in general for rule by aby previous 
jnstitution, and ptterly unacquainted with the people they weré to 
govern, and with the men through whose agency they were 'to act. 
Sometimes, my Lords, it is true, a rare individual has appeared among 
us, as if sent by the bounty of Providence, in compassion to huthan 
miseries, marked by that dignified simplicity #f manly character, 
which is the mingled result of an enlightened understanding, and an 
elevated integrity ; commanding a respect that he labored not to 
inspire, and attracting a confidence which it was impossible he could 
betray.* It is but eight years, my Lords, since we have seen stcha 
man amongst us, raising a degraded nme from the condition of a 
province, to the rank and consequence of a people, worthy to be 
the ally of a mighty empire: forming the league tliat bound her to 
Great Britain, on the firm and honourable basis of equal liberty and 
a common fate, standing and falling with the British nation, and thus 
stipulating for that freedom, which alone eontains the principle of 
her political life inthe covengnt of her federal connection, But how 
short is the continuance of those auspicious gleams of public sun- 
shine! how spon are they passed, and perhaps for ever!’ In what 
rapid and fatal revolution has Irelandseen the talents and the ‘vir- 
tues of such men give place to a succession of sordid parade and 
empty pretension, of bloated promise and lank performance, of ause 
tere hypocrisy and peculating @conomy ¢ Hence it js, my Lords, 
that the administration of Ireland so often presents to the reader of 
her history, not the view of a legitimate government, but rather of 
an encampment in the country of a barbarous enemy, where the 





> ? wl 


* «The Duke of Portland, under whose administration Jreland obtained « 
we Stha Prube of Ratlend and Marquis ‘of B Kingham quickly fullowed 

t ‘ The Puke of Rutland and Marquis of Buc 2am quickly followed hi 
grace. x first was marked by a love of dissipation, and undignified Cane 
yagauce. The Marquis, upon his arrjval in Ireland, led the cougtry to expect a 

seral retrenchment in the publicexpences. This expectation was 

fy the creation of fourteen new places, for the purpose of meso infu- 
ence, countervailed indeed by a curtailment of the fuel allowed to the old 
Miers of the royal hospital by the public -bounty, and by abortive s a- 
tions upon the practicability gf making one pair of boots serve for tWe troopers’ 
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object of the invader is not government, but conquest ; where he is of 
course obliged to resort to the corrapting of clans or of single indi- 
‘viduals, pointed out to his notice by public abhorrence, and recome 
mended to his confidence only by a treachery so rank and consum- 
mate, as precludes all possibility of their return to private virtue, 
or public reliance, therefore only put into authority over a wretch- 
ed country, condemned to the torture of ali that petulant unfeeling 
asperity, which, with a narrow and malignant mind, will bristle in 
unmerited elevation, condemned to be betrayed and disgraced, and 
exhausted by little traitors that have been suffered to nestle 
and to grow within it, making it at once the source of their grandeur 
and the victim of their vices, reducing it to the melancholy neces-’ 
sity of sapporting their consequence, and of sinking under their 
crimges, like the lion perishing by the poison ofa reptile that finds 
shelter in the mane of the noble animal, while it is stinging him te 
death.’ 


One further extract from the same speech we are induced 
to add to the foregoing. -Under the semblance of describ- 


the character of a former chancellor, Sir Constantine 
Phi thespeaker takes phn pers | of pourtraying the 
intellectual and moral qualities of the chancellor (the Earl 


of Clare), whom he was then addressing. 


‘In'this very chamber (says he) did the chancellor and judges 
sit, with all the gravity and affected attention to arguments in fa- 
vour of that liberty and those rights which they had conspired to 
destroy. But to whatend, my Lords, offer arguments to such men? 
A little and a peevish mind may be exasperated, but how shall it be 
corrected by refutation? How fruitless would it have been to re- 


t to that wretched chancellor that he was betraying those — 
rights which he was sworn to maintain, that he was involving a’gos . 


vernment in disgrace and a kingdom in pane and consternation ; 
that he was violating every sacred duty and every solemn engage= 
ment that bound him to himself, his country, his sovereign, and his 
God! Alas, my Lords, by wlrat argument could any man hope to 
reclaim or dissuade a mean, illiberal, unprincipled minion of autho- 
rity, induced by his profligacy to undertake, und bound by his ava- 
rice and vacity to persevere? He would probably have replied te 
the most unanswerable arguments by some curt, contumelious, and 
unmeaning apophthegm, delivered with the fretful smile of irritated 
self-sufficiency, and disconcerted arrogance ; or even if he could be 
dragged by his fears to a consideration of the question, by what mi- 
racle could the pigmy capacity of a stunted pedant be enlarged to 
@ reception of the subject ? ‘The endeavour to approach it would have 
only removed bim to a greater distance than be.was before ; as a 
lietic hand that strives to'grasp a mighty globe is thrown back by 
the reaction of its own effort to comprehend, It may be given to a 
Hale ar.a Hardwicke, to discover and retract a mistake ; the errors 
of suck men are only specks that rise for a moment, upon the sur- 























ar 
face of a splendid luminary; consumed by its Heat or irra 
diated by its light, they soon purge and disappear; buf the per- 
versenesses of a mean and harrow intellect ate like the exctescences 
that grow upoe a body naturally cold and‘dark ; no fire to” waste 
them, and no ray to enlighten, they assimilate and coalesce with ‘those 
qualities sv “tp a to their nature, and acquire an incortigible 
permanency in the union with kindréd frost and kindred ’ épacity. 
Nor indeed, my Lords, except where the interest of millions caa ‘be 
affected by the folly or the vice of an individual, need it be much 
regretted that to things not worthy of being made better, it hath not 
pleased P rovidence to afford the privilege of improvements.” * 
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~ We forbear to offer any opinion on the justice or inj 
of this bitter invective. It is presented to the reader*as# 


specimen of the speaker's talents in the départment of 
ode hich it producéd Wat 


-sonal satire; and the violent effects w 


the feelings of the nobleman against whom it was pronounced, 
are familiarly known. That nobleman, however, is now no 
more ; and it were but doing bare justice to the sacredness 
of reputation, to remind our readers of the remorseless yio- 
lence of party zeal which too frequeat!y prompted the. Phi 
lippics of Mr. Curran. 

The following extracts are taken from the speech in behalf 
of Mr. Peter Finerty, indicted for a libel, The 
commences by openly telling the jury that they are packed 
and prejudiced against the cause. . 


‘ Never (says he) did I feel myself so sunk under the import- 


‘ ¢ance of any cause; to speak to a question of this kind at'any time 


would require the greatest talents and the most matured delibera- 
tivn ; but to be obliged without cither of these advantages to” 
to a subject that hath so deeply shaken the feelings of thisalready 


. jrritated and agitated nation is a task that fills me with embare 


rassment and dismay. 

* Neither my learned colleague nor myself received any insteuc- 
tion or license until after the jury were sworn, atid we both of us 
came here under the idea that we should not take any part im the 
trial. This circumstance I mention not as an idle apology for an 
effort that cannot be the subject of either praise or censure, but as 
@ call upon you, gentlemen of the jury, to supply the defects of my 
efforts by a double exertion of your attention. 

‘ Perhaps I ought to regret that 1 cannot begin with any compli- 
ment that will recommend me or my client personally to your fa- 
vour, A more artful advocate would probably begin bis address 
to you by compliment on your patriotism, and by felicitating his 
clieat upon the happy selection of his jury, and upon that unyus- 
pected impartiality in which if be wes imaoeent he must besafe. 
You must be conscious, gentlemen, that such idic verbiage as that 


. could not convey my sentiments. or my elient’s upon that subject. 


You know and we know upon what occasion you are come, and by. 
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whom you have been chosen. You are come to try an accusation 
professedly brought forward by the state, chosen by 9 sheriff whois 
inted by our accuser. ; 

‘[Here Mr Attorney-general said the sheriff was elected by the 
city, and that observation was therefore unfounded. 

* Be it so; I will not stop now to inquire whose pfoperty the 
city may be considered to be, but the learned gentleman seems to 
forget that the election by that city, to whomsaever it may ber. 
long, is absolutely void without the approbation of that very lord 
lieutenant who is the prosecutor in this case, I do therefore repeat 
to you, gentlemen, that not a man of you has been called to 
that box by the voice of my client; that he has had no power to 
abject to a single man among you, though the crown has; and that 

yourselves must fee] under what influence you are chosen, of 
for what qualifications you are, particularly selected. At a mo- 
ment when this wretched land is shaken to its.centre, by the dread- 
ful conflicts of the different branches of the commpnity; between 
those who call themselves the partigans of liberty, and those who 
call themselves the partizans of power; between the advocates of 
infliction, and the advocates of suffering-——upon such a question as 
the present, and at such a season, can any man be at a loss to guess 
from what class of character and opinion, a friend to either party 
would resort for that jury which was to decide between both?” ~~ 


Mr. Curran proceeds in another part ; 


‘ As to the sincerity of the declaration that the state has prose» 
cuted in order to assert the freedom of the press, it starts a train of 
thought of melencholy retrospect and direfyul prospect, to which [ 
did not. think the learned counsel would have wished to commit 
your minds, It Jeads you naturally to reflect at what times, from 
what motives, and with what consequences the government has dis- 
played its patriotism by these sorts of prosecutions. As to the mor 
tives, does history give you a single instance in which the state has 
been provoked to these conflicts except by the fear of truth and by 
the love of vengeance? Ulave you ever seen the ruleys of any country 
bring forward a prosecution, from motives of filial piety, for libels 
upon their departed ancesjors? Do you read that Elizavew) directed 
any of those state prasecations against the libels which the djvines of 
’ her time had written against her catholic sister ; oy against the other 
Kibels which the same gentlemen had written against her protestant 
father? No, gentlemen, we read of no such thing; but we know she 
did bring forward a proszcution from motives of personal resentment, 
and we know that ajury was found timerserving and mean enough to 
give a verdict which she was ashamed to carry into effect. 1 said 
the learned counsel drew yoy back to the times that have been mark- 
ed by these miserable conflicts, J see you turn your thoughis to the 


reign of the second James, J see youturn your eyes to those pages 
of governmental abandonment, of popular degradation, of expiring 
liberty, of merciiess and sangyinary prosecution; to that miserable 
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period in which the fallen and abject-state of han might have been 
almost an argument in the mouth of the atheist and the blasphemer, 
against the existence of an all-just and an all-wise First Cause ; if the 
glorious era of the revolution that followed it, had not. refutedthe 
impious inference, by shewing that if man descends, it is not by his 
own proper motion, that it is with labour and with pain that he 
can continue to sink only, till, by the force and pressure of the des- 
cent, thespring of his immortal faculties acquires that recuperative 
energy and effort, that hurries him as many miles alofthe sinks but 
to rise again. It is atthat period that the state secksshelter, in the 
destruction of the press; it is in a period like that, that the tyrant 
prepares for an attack upon the people, by destroying the liberty o 
the press; by taking away that shield of wisdom and ef virtue, behi 
which the people are invulnerable ; in whose pure and polished con- 
vex, ere the lifted blow has fulien, he beholds his own imageand is 
turned into stone. It is at those periods, that the honest man dares 


‘not speak, because truth is too dreadful to be told; it is then huma~ 


nity has no ears, because injury hasnotongue. It is thenthe proud 
man scorns to speak, but like a physician baffled by the wayward 
excesses of a dying patient, retires indignantly from the bedof an un+ 
happy wretch, whose ear is too fastidious to bear the sound of whole- 
some advice, whose palate is too debauched to bear the salutary 


bitter of the medicine which might redeem him, and therefore leaves 


him to the felonious piety of the slaves that talk to bim of life, and 
strip him before he is cold.’ 


We shall indulge our readers with one further extract from 
the same speech : , ' 


‘I tell you, gentlemen of the jury, itis not with respect to Mr. Orr 
that your verdict is now sought; you are called upon, om your 
oaths, to say that the government is wise and merciful, that the people 
are prosperous and happy, that military law ought to be eontinued, 
that the British constitution could not with safety be restored to this 
country, and that the statements of a contrary import by, your advo- 
cates in cither country were libellous and false. { tell you, these are 
the questions; and I ask you, Can you have the front to give the ex- 
pected unswer in the face of a community,who knows the country as 
well as you do? Let me ask you, how could you reconcile with 
sucha verdict, the gaols, the tenders, the gibbets, the conflagrations, 
the murders, the proclamations, that we hear of every day in the. 
streets and see every day in the country? What are the processions 
of the learned counself himself circuit after circuit ? Merciful God ! 
what is the state of [reland,and where sha!l- you find the wretched in- 
habitant of this land? You may find bim perhaps in a gaol, the 
only place of security, I had almost said, of ordinary habitation ; 
you may see him flying by the conflagrations of his own dwelling ; or 
you may find his bones bleaching on the green fields uf his country ; or 
he may be found tossing upon the surface of the ocean, and mingling 
his groans with those tempests, less savage than his persegutors, that 
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drift him toa returnless distance from his family and his home. And 
yet with these facts ringing in the ears and staring in the face of the 
prosecutor, you are called upon to say, on your oaths, that these facts 
do nof exist. You are called upon in defiance of shame, of truth, of 
honour to deny the sufferings uncer which you grean, and tu flate 
ter the persecution that trampies you under foot. 

* But the léarned gentleman is further pieased to say, that the 
traverser has churged the government with the encouragement of 
informers. This, gentlemen, is another small fact that you are to deny 
at the hazard of your souls, and upon the solemnity of your oaths. 
You are upon your oaths to say to the sister country, that the 
government of Ireland uses no such abominable instruments of de- 
struction as informers. Let me ask you honestly, what do you feel 
when in my hearing, when in the face of this audience you are called 
upon to give a verdict that every man of us and every man of you 
knows by the testimony of your own eyes to be utterly and absolutely 
false? I speak not now of the public proclamation of informers 
with a promise of secrecy and of extravagunt reward ; I speak not of 
the fate of those horrid wretches who have been so often transferred 
from the table to the dock, and from the dock tothe pillory. I speak 
of what your own eyes have seen day after day during the course of 
this commission from the box where you are now sitting; the num- 
ber of horrid miscreants who avowed upon their oaths, that they had 
come from the very seat of government. from the Castle, where they 
had been worked upon by the fear of death and the hopes of com- 
pensation to give evidence against their fellows, that the mild and 
wholesomt councils of this government are holden over those cata- 
combs of living death, where the wretch that is buried a man, lies 
till his heart has time to fester and dissolve, and is then dug up a wit- 
ness, 

‘Is this fancy, or is it fact? Have you not seen him after his re- 
surrection from that tomb, after having been dug out of the region of 
death and corruption, make his appearance upon the table, the living 
image of life and ofdeath, and the supreme arbiter of both? Have 
you not marked when he entered, how the stormy wave of the mul- 
titude retired at his approuch? Have you not marked how the hu- 
man heart bowed to the supremacy of his power, in the undissembled 
homage of deferential horror? How his giance, like the lightning of 
heaven,seemed to rive the body of theaccused,and mark it for the grave ; 
while his voice warned the devoted wretch of woe and death—a 
death which no innocence car escape, no artelude, no force resist, 
fo antidote prevent: there was an antidote—a juror’s oath—but 
even that adamantine chain that bound the integrity of man to the 
throne of eternai justice, is solved and meited in the breath that is- 
sues from the informer’s mouth ; conscience swings from her moor- 
ing, and the appalled and affrighicd juror consults his own safety in 
the surrender of the victim: 


* Et qua sibi quisque timebat. 
Unius in miseri exitium conversa tuler¢.” 
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After the perusal of these extracts, (which are a few only 
among the many brilliant and pathetic passages contained 
in the volume before us,) it were sup@rfiluous to exhort. our 
readers to study every one of the speeches which are,there 
recorded. We pledge ourselves for an ainple return of profit 
and delight, to those who may undertake the task; but we 
decline the office of pointing out merits loo conspicuous to 
pass unnoticed by the most careless observer, or of expatiat- 
ing on excellencies which have been acknowledged and 
admired from the moment when they appeared. Panegyric 
were useless, and criticism is already forestalled. We con- 
tent ourselves therefore with performing the humbler but 
more essential duty of introducing this. volume to the notice 
of our readers, and earnestly recommending them. to cul- 
tivate a further acquaintance with its intrinsic beauties. 

It can hardly be deemed necessary in these days to psn 9 
our readers to prepare themselves to be sometimes surprized, 
and sometimes offended, with the extravagancies of politi- 
cal fervour, which are.mingled with the more valuable parts 
of Mr. Curran’s addresses. They, however, whose zeal or 
whose prejudices are too powerful to be surmounted by 
their admiration gf eloquence, may spare themsélves the 
trouble of.opening tie volume. But the number of such 
persons, we trust, is few. 

We cannot conclude without expressing our disgust at 
the shameful prodigality and matchless effronteryof adulation, 
which the anonymous editor has poured forth in the pre- 
face ; nor.can we repress our censure of the unprecedented 
trick of attaching to this volume the speech of another 
— printed in atype and form different from the work 
itself. 
———SES 


Art. Vi.—Travels in Trinidad, during the Months of Fe- 


bruary, March, and April, 1803, in a Series of Lettens, 

addressed to a Member of the Imperial Parliament 

Great Britain. Illustrated with a Map of the Island. By 
’ Pierre F. Macallum. 8vo. pp. 254. Liverpool. 1805. » 


“THIS volume of Letters is of a very peculiar cast, and 
under the pretence of giving a view of the settlement of 
Trinidad, is in reality for the greater part occupied with the. 
discussion of some most extraordinary transactions which 
have occurred in the admiuvistration of that island. The 
consideration of these circumstances would not only prove 
very ‘interesting to the _— at Jarge, and tend somewhat 
to their instruction, and greatly to their amusement, but 
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would afford ground for some discussions regarding the most 
roper method of governing those possessions which have 
fallen beneath the fortune of the British arms. But asa 
‘great part of this subject is now under the consideration of 
more formidable tribunals than those of taste, our strictures 
must necessarily be restrained within those nerrow bounds 
which are prescribed by the customary delicacy of avoiding 
every appearance of endeavouring to influence the public 
mind before trial. 
Mr. Pierre, or, ns we should suppose he was styled before 
his emigration from the mountains of Caledonia, Peter 
Macallum, is a man of high life: he announces his corres- 
ondent as a member of the Imperial Parliament, and assures 
us he has in former days condescended to upbraid him with 
the epistolary crime of laziness. We cannot discover, how- 
ever, many symptoms of parliamentary language in his com- 
position, which is devoid of elegance, and besprinkled with 
various unceuth scraps of pedantic Latin, furbished up from 
some melancholy remnant of a grammar. This member of 
the senate must feel highly gratified by the familiarity of the 
Dear Sir, which emblazons the front of these ill composed 
Letters, and hug himself in the cautious prudence which 
has guarded from public view the mystery of his name. 
In the commencement of these Letters, Mr. Macallum 
makes his appearance on the ocean during a voyage from 
America to Trinidad, employing his leisure in making £ cur- 
sory observations on his unfortunate friend General Tous- 
saint,’ from whom he digresses to abuse the New Englanders 
for selfishness and avarice. He next touches at Barbadoes, 
and his attention is there arrested by a deaf governor, nu- 
merous cats, and swarms of oldwomen. Leaving that island, 
on which we are assured there have been many civilized 
savages, Mr. M. next morning descried Tobago, on which 
he descants for two pages without saying any thing very re- 
_ markable, if we except the observation that the mud of the 

Oronoko discolours the sea so far as the strait between 
Trinidad and Tobago, in which instance it can hardly be 
doubted that the debris of the American continent is carried 
far beyond its shores, and must be deposited in the depths of 
the Atlantic. After a due interval of time and paper, we 
are ushered into the ‘ Puerto de Espana,’ and have the addi- 
tional satisfaction of being introduced to Governor Picton, 
under the title of Don Thomas Picton, In this respect we 
are more honoured than was our author himself, who was 
allowed to kick his heels, and number the extremities of bis 
paws in the audience-chamber, without receiving even the 
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“oon encotragement of a smile from that personage. We 
now not whether this arose from the insignificance of Mr. 
M. or from some ferocious fit of incivility in the governor, 
but thenceforward that officer is stigmatised in terms which 
our sense of justice forbids us to repeat without thé strongest 
authofily. Of these expressions we have only at present to 
remark, that the views of malignity are defeated by their 
very virulence, and the severity of just reprobation is coun- 
teracted by the intemperance of its language. What thén 
shall we say of ‘a mighty prator whose knife was set in oil 
that it might cut the deeper, arid (who) never hesitated tu 
engulf the reeking blade into the warm bowels of a fellows 
creature, nor to pour aquafortis into the bleeding woutid in 
order to provoke the innocent object to a state of miadness?* 
Surely if such assertions are just, there needed only to have 
Stated the bare facts, which would outvaluea million of such 
inelaphorical comments; but if here exists one shade 
of exaggeration, no language can sufficiently reprobate this 
base assassination of the character of another. 

In the first part of this volume, a little attention is be- 
stowed by the author upon: the island of Trinidad itself. 
From physical considerations, however, he soon flies to de- 
claim in terms of no moderate violence on the predilection 
of General Picton for the foreigners, and his hatred to 
the British under his command. Thé erection of forts 
and barracks is next represented as a folly calculated, ‘as 
Mr. M. observes with a wise air, to benefit some folks. * Poor 
John Buli! (groans out this gentlemag,) [ have seen, on my 
travels, much, too much of thy hard earnings squandeted 
away on many a foolish project in this as well as in other 
colonies.” From these unpleasing suggestions, we are now 
led to contemplate Mr. M.’s approach to Colonel Fullarton, 
as he advanced to whom, ‘ a secret satisfaction unacedunt- 
ably stole across his mind.’ Bat, according to our author, it 
is not for mortals always to be blest; and from our pleasin 
reverie on the subject of Colonel Fullarton, we are rouse 
to listen to the execrations bestowed with a liberal pen on 
the negro regiments, which Mi. M. regards as threatening 
a terrible destruction to the country that has nurtured them, 
The policy of raising black corps is certainly extremely 
questionable, and nothing could foe a moment justify or 
render in the sinallest degree toieruble, the existence of armed 
slaves, but the pestiferous diseases, that with a rapidity for- 
merly unknown, sweep away whole ranks, nay battalions, 
of the unfortunate Europeans destined to encounter ‘these 
tmhospitable climates. It has been held forth indeed, that 
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that the imprudence of the suficrers is more in fault than 
the unhealthiness of these tropical regions. Yet while the 
truth of that assertion may be safe!y contested by those who 
have seen, the young and the old, the cautions aud the rash, 
the male and the female, almost eqnaily sink beneath the 
overwheiming violence of disezse, that conuiry is as formi- 
dable as the most sickly, where the healthiness of our troops 
isto depend on their prudence, a quality never yet found 
among the privates of a British army. 
But Mr. M, after exhausting higself in invectives against 
the employment of black forces, suddenly extends his view 
_ to the dangers which have always, and do now more terribly 
than ever threaten the West Tidia islands, in the present 
state of alarm from the enormous over-proportion of their 
black to their white populatién. “To remove or to lessen 
this danger is a political problem of the most momentous 
importance. Wer can any change be safely attempted 
without the concurrence of the landed proprietors, to obtain 
which seems one of the principal difficulties of the case. 
Tiey, deeply interested in the event of every measure, re- 
gard through the distorting medium of fear, the proposal of. 
the gradual emancipation of their slaves, and preter the pre- 
sent goods of unlimited authority and depopulating labour, 
te the lesser but more permanent advantages of a secure 
establishment. With all these circumstances before our 
-eyes, to settle a new island with the sane formidable race, 
seems to Mr. Macallum a proceduye of the most absurd 
nature and fatal tendency ;and since it would not be an easy 
matter to persuade the nation of the propriety of keeping a 
valuable possession unpeopled and uncultivated, he proposes 
to reconcile all difficulties and all parties by a scheme which 
has at least the merit of novelty. This is nothing less than to 
sonnet a due number of his Gaelic compatriots to the wes- 
tern hemisphere, and to relieve the Highlands of Scotland 
of their superfluous inhabitants in order to people the sugar 
estates and coffee plantations of Trinidad. ‘lo the execution 
of this proposal.the obstructions are not few, nor little for- 
midable. We shall mention only three, and when these are 
removed, it will be time enough to come forward with more ; 
First of all, the Highlanders would not go ; secondly, if they 
went, they would dre in multitudes ; and lastly, if they went 
and lived, they could not bear the fatigue of working ex- 
posed to the fervour of a tropical sun. To assert that the 
Scotch Highlanders can bear the heats of the West Indies, 
and labour there.as the negroes now do, because the Assy- 
riaus, the Medes, and the Persians, overran the dowinions 
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of Asia, because the Pheenicians possessed the whole com- 
merce of the ancients, or becauge the Palmyrenians, ‘the 

Carduchi, and the Parthians for a time displayed the vir- 

tues or the courage of the northern races, is to bid adieu 
to all ideas of just reasoning, and all recollection of the 

geographical situation of countries. What! does it follow 

that, because our troops survive the heat of Hindostan, they 

may with equal safety brave the pestilential air of our West 
Indian islands? Does not that very fact demonstrate that 

mere heat is not the only enemy df Etropeans in these cli- 

mates, and that no argument drawn from the practices of 

the east can be applied to the different circumstances of the 

west? It is indeed buttoo true, that dabgers yet more for- 
midable than those of the latitude and the climate, contribute 

their fatal influence to extend the mortality: it is unfor- 

tunately not deniable that daily victims fall before the deities 

of negro drivers, debauchery, intoxication, lust, even the 

vilest incest. What wili the unadulterated mind think of 
the boast of more than one planter, that he has washed a 

negro white; tirat he alone being the father, has, from a ne- 

gro woman, produced by repeated incestuous connection 

with his own offspring, a being for whose atrocious race no 

language has provided a name, and who caunot be distin- 

guished from an European in external appearance? 

In some of the letters in the first part of the volumé we 
perceive notices of many interesting subjects régarding the 
natural history of Trinidad, which are sufficiently important 
to deserve the perusal of the curious. That island, it bas been 
lorig known, contains a bituminous lake, 6f which an account 
is here given, not from the author’s persotal observations,but 
by quoting a description of it by Dr. Anderson. This is 
certainly itgenuous, and better than vamping up along nar- 
rative in his own name, of things never seen by him; but 
it would have been still more satisfactory, had otit authot 
extended his journey to the vicinity of the lake. This mass 
of Petroleum, we are informed, first appeared about seventy 
years ago, occupying the place of a spot of land which sunk 
suddenly: though called a Igke, it is not liquid as might 
be supposed, @hless for an inch on the surface, and that 
only in the wtrmest weather. Its depth is unknown, no 
snbstratem havimg been found. Mr. M. has also giver 
ample details, with tediows and useless botanical descriptions 
of the various fruits which chiefly degerve notice in Trini- 
dad. Many other cireumstances are noticed, but our au- 
thor appears in a greathurry to get amothér pull at his friend 
Picton, who is ever and anon kept in mind of his approach- 
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ing fate by a growl at some instances of his oppressive con 
duct. At last the battle fairly commences in the eighth letter, 
and successive vollies of abuse are discharged at the unfore 
tunate governor, who here stands a defenceless aim to hig 
enemies. Sodeeply important are the accusations brought 
forward, that we feel it impossible in the present circym- 
stances to take any cognizance of them. The lovers of the 
horrible aud the extraordinary will here find food for 
their passion ; and the politician ample scope for the exer- 
cise of his judgment. Our jurisdiction, however, extends not 
beyond the regions of folly ; where crimes are in question, 
we must bow to the laws of our country, nor venture by ill- 
timed observations, or necessarily inaccurate opinions, to bias 
the minds of those to whom the high determination will be- 


long ; perhaps it had been well that Mr. Macallum also had. 


postponed his statement of facts, or presented his first and 
unwritten thoughts to the consideration of ajury. In these 
circumstances, however, all parts of these last letters are not 
found. We may except a great deal of the author’s account 
ofhis own imprisonment, and repeated examinations before. 
commissioners Picton and Hood. We must own that accord- 
ing to Mr.M.’s own statement, the insolence of his behaviour 
was so great to these gentlemen, that a similar line of conduct 
would have procured him a lodgement within the walls of 
a prison, in the freest country in the universe. That he re- 
ceived previous provocations, or that he was unjustly impri- 
soned, or otherwise hardly dealt with, granting it to be true 
that these things were so, could form no excuse for such open 
contempt of the constituted authorities, We only wonder 
that the vengeance of such a man as General Picton is repre- 
sented to have been, was restrained within bounds so nar- 
row asto be satisfied with the imprisonment dnd banishment 
of our author, or that the despotic temper of a naval com- 
mander habituated to obedience, bore to be, twitted with 
the insolence of a schoolboy’s impertinence. These in- 
stances surely add little to the probability of Mr. M.’s story. 
That gentleman’s career being thus ended in Trinidad, the 
volume is closed with an account of the extraordinary ba- 
nishment of Colonel] Fullarton, by the other commissioners 
froin Trim:dad, and his re-establishment by the royal man- 
date ; to which are added the proclamations of both parties, 
and the addresses presented successively to the different com- 
missioners by the partisans of each. , 

’ Three appendices conclude the work now before us. The 
second of these is entitied ‘ The Ilorrors of West India Sla- 
tery,’ and is by far the most interesting part perhaps of the 
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whole book, though it owes its merit not so much to Mr, 
Macallum, as to the fidelity of its extraction from the records 
ot the House of Commons. Lord Seaforth is governor of 
Barbadoes, and in a letter to Lord Hobart, laid before parlia- 
ment, observes that the assembly of that island had taken 
offence at him, for recommending to them to make the 
murder of a slave, felony ; at present the fine for that crime 
is only eleven pounds four shillings. Lord Seaforth’s lauda- 
ble attempts have not yet been successful, and from his 
communications, Mr. M. has extracted the account of seve- 
ral instances of extraordinary barbarity, which are in ever 
respect so curious, that we shall give them in his own wet 
to the reader. 
‘On the 10th of April 1804, a militiaman of the name of Halls, of 
the St. Michuel’s regiment, (in Barbadoes) returning from military 
duty, overtook on the road some negroes, who were going quietly 
home from their labour. When he caine near he called oat that he 
would kill them, and immediately began to run after them. The ne- 
groes not supposing that he really intended to do them any injury, and 
imagining that he was in joke, didnot endeavour to escape, but 
merely made way for him. | ‘The person nearest to him happened to 
be a woman, the property of a Mr. Clarke, the owner of Simmon’s 
ih estate, who is stated to have been a valuable slave, the mother of 
five or six children, and far advanced in pregnancy. [Without the 
smallest provocation of any kind, Halls coolly and deliberately plunged 
his bayonet several times into ker body, when the poor creature dropped 
and expired without a groan. Two gentlemen were eye-witnesses 
of this horrid action, one of them, Mr. Harding, the manager of Cod- 
me ington college estate, went up to Halls and spoke harshly to kim, 
and said he ought to be hanged, for he never saw a more unprovoked 
murder, and that he would certainly carry him beforea magistrate, 
Llalls’s reply is very remarkable. ‘ For what? said he with the , 
utmost indifference as to the crime ; ‘ for what? For KILLING A 
wecro!!!’ P 
That this quotation may not extend so far as to prevent 
another more interesting, we shall in our own words 
state that it was found impossible io inflict on this wretch 
any other punishment than a fine of eleyen pounds four 
shillings, and imprisonment till it was paid ; nay, it is suppo- 
sed that Halls may lay an action of damages forhis commit- — . 
ment before a recovery of the fine ! . 
There are two other instauces of the most barbarous and 
wanton cruelty, one of which we now proceed to quote,: 
leaving the other to aijord food for that curiosity, and fuel 
for that indignation, which we will not doubt that we have 
excited. 9 haves 
‘ The second instazce produced by Lord Seaforth is not: inferior’ 
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in atrocity to the first. A Mr. Colbeck, who lives overseer on the 
Cabbage-tree plantation, in St. Lucy’s parish, had bought a new ne- 
gro boy out of the yard, (meaning the slave yard, where negroes are 
exposed to sale, in the same manner as cattle and _ in the 
Smithfield market,) and carried him home. Conceiving a liking to 
the boy, he took him into the house, and made him wait at table. 
Mr. Crone, the overseer of Rowe’s estate, which is near to Cabbage- 
tiee plantation, was in tbe habit of visiting Mr. Colbeck, Aad noticed 
the boy, and knew himwell. A fire happened one night in the neigh- 
bourhood, Colbeck went to give his assistance, and the boy follow- 
ed him. Colbeck, on his return home, missed the boy, who had 
lost his way ; and as he did not make his appearance the next day, 
he sent round to his neighbours, and particularly to Crone, inform- 
ing him, that his African lad had strayed, that he could not speak a 
word of English, and possibly he might be found breaking some 
sugar-canes, or taking something else for his support ; in which case 
he requested they would not injure him, but send him home, and he 
would payany damage the boy might have committed. After a 
lapse of two or three days, the poor creature was discovered in a 
gully, (or deep water-course) néar to Rowe’s estate ; and a number 
of negroes were soon assembled about the place. The boy naturally 
terrified with the threats, the noise, and the appearance of so many 
people, retreated into a hole in the rock, having a stone in his hand 
for the purpose probably of defence. By this time Crone, and some 
other white persons had come up. By thetr orders a fire was put to 
the hole where the boy lay, who when he began to be scorched, ran 
Srom his hiding place into a pool of water which was near, Some 
of the negroes pursied him into the pool; and_ the boy, it is said, 
threw the stone which he held in his hand at one of them. On this, 
two of the white men, Crone and Hollingsworth, fired at the boy seve- 
ral times with shot, and the negroes pelted himwith stones. He was 
at length dragged vut of the pool in a dying condition; for he had 
not only receited several bruises from the stones, but his breast was so 
pierced with the shot, that it was like a cullender, The white sava- 
ges, (this is the language of Mr, Attorney Beccles,) ordered the ne- 
groes to dig a grave. JWailst they were digging it, the poor creature 
made signs begging for water, which was not given him ; but as sqon 
as the grave was dug, he was thrown into it, and covered over, and as is 
believed, WHILE YET ALIVE. Colbeck, the owner ofthe boy, hearing 
that a negro had beenkilled, weut to Crone toinquire into the truth of 
the report. Crone fold him that a negro had been killed, but assured 
him that it was not his, for he knew him well, and he need not be at 
the trouble of opening the grave. On this Colbeck went away sa- 
TISFIED. Receiving, however, further information, he returned 
und had the grave opened, when he found the murdered negro to 
be hisown. Coibeck brought his action of damages in the courts of 
the island against Crone and Hollingsworth, The cause was ready 
to be tried, aud the court had met for the purpose, when they thought 
proper to pay double the value of the boy, and 251. for the use of 
the Island, (being 5}. less than the penalty fixed by the Jaw of 151. 
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currency each,) rather than suffer the business to go to a hearing. 
“This I am truly sorry to say,” observes the advocate-general, 
“ was the only punishment which could be inflicted for so barbarous and 
atrocious a crime.” 

‘This horrid recital, which is given almost in the words of the 
report, merely avoiding repetition, seems to require little com- 
ment. One circumstance of it, however, may not strike the minds . 
of some readers with its dae force, although it appears to be the most 
affecting part of the whole case. Colbeck, it is said, on hearing 
that it was not his slave who had been murdered, went away satis- 
ted. O most opprobrious satisfaction! ‘The preceding part of the 
narrative had prepared us to expect in Colbeck some approxima- 
tion to European feeling. But what is the fact? On being coolly 
teld that a negro had been killed and buried—told so by his neigh 
bour the murderer, is he shocked? Does he express any horror 
or indignatiot’ on the occasion? No! he goes away satisfied! ! 
Let the reader give its due weight ta this one circumstance, and he 
will be convinced that a state of society must éxi8t in the West 
Indies, of which, as an inhabitant of this island, he can scarcely form 
any adequate conception. Suppose, instead of a negro slave, that 
it had been 2 horse which had been thus killed. Colbeck; had his 
horse happened to be missing at the time, would have“pursued ex- 
actly the same steps, and woutd have been affected in the same way 
as in the present instance. We may also Jearn from this impressive 
circuinstance the value of West Indian testimony when given in 
favour of West Indian humanity, ‘The moral perceptions and feel- 
ings which prevail inthat quarter of the world, it wil! be perceived, 
are wholly different from thuseon this sideof the Atlantic, It may 
be allowed that these men mean what they say when they give each 
other the praise of humanity, But examine their standard. Wha 
is this man of humanity? It is one who, hearing that a fellow crea- 
ture had been cruelly and wantonly murdered, goes away satisfied, 
because he himself has sustained no loss by the murder! An ex- 
ception may be admitted in favour of a few men of enlightened 
minds; but the remark applies to the people—to the bulk of the 
community, whose prejudices are stated by Lord Seaforth to be so 
horribly absurd, as to resist all measures for remedying this dread- 
ful state of things.’ 


The authenticity of this account is unfortunately too cer- 
tain to admit of doubt; and be who wishes for further details 
of atracity, nay have his wishes gratified by the perusal of 
the work itself. Barbadoes certainly is behind the other 
colonies in the enactment of laws at all approaching to a 
system ofhumanity. But we fear Mr. M, has good grounds 
for his assertion, that even in those islands where less re- 
volting regulations exist, the Jaws in favour of negroes are 
far from being religiously obeved. Sych at least appear 
to be the sentiments of General Prevost, who considers an 
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act passed in his island of- Dominica for the encouragement 
and protection of slaves, as a political measure to prevent 
the interference of the mother country, This, neglected 
act, however, contained provisions of the most salutary na- 
ture, not less beneficial to the slave than to the master, 
whose benefit and advantage are and ought to be identified, 
though the wrong-headed despotism of the whites will bear 
no good that does not flow from their sovereign will and 
pleasure. Yetif these principles continue to be persisted in, 
the day will come, nor can its date be very remote, when the 
planter will in vain regret that he has failed to obtain 
the attachment of his negroes, that he has added the sti- 
mulus of ill usage to the native disposition to rebellion, 
and drawn a too uneven balance between the benefits of 
sparing couforts and most miserable protection, on the one 
hand ; and on the other, the view of liberty and indepen- 
dence, clouded though it must be by the horrors ofa sangui- 
nary insurrection. 

Mr. Macallum’s style appears to considerable advantage 
from the above quoted specimens of his work. In these ex- 
tracts we observe a decent correctness of language not des- 
titute of energy. But so very different, so far inferior are 
the letters which form the main part of this volume, that 
we can hardly imagine the same author to have produced 
them both, Of the rules of grammar Mr. M. scems to have 
very obscure notions. The first clause of a senténce is fre- 
quently more connected to the last by proximity of situa- 
tion than by any other discoverable rule; and many a nomi- 
native is left to bewail its separation from its verbal part- 
ner. This work also may afford great help to the next 
editor of the lexicographical Johnson, who may here descry 
a host of words which never before appeared above the hori- 
zon of letters. These children of our author's brain, however, 
unlike the luminaries which adorn the natural sky, diffuse 
a darkness visible, and are sometimes No less difficult to com- 
‘oops than to pronounce. ‘ Ablocating prostitutes,’ we now 
earn for the first time is the vile practice of hirin?-out female 
slaves in order to participate in the profits of their iiguities. 
Providence, we are informed, visibly interposed at one period 
to procrestinate our author’s lite. One happy morsel We 
guote entire from page 84, for the consideration of our cri- 
tical readers. Mr. Macallum is employed in portraying the 
hardships to which the highlanders of Scotland are subjected, 
when he observes, 


* The labourer by rumerous privations of diligent industry, can 
searcely succeed to acquire a moment's case, belure a melancholy 
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presage of the future intervenes, and siderates his fugitive delights. 
An increasing family and old age approaching, enervate the arm'that 
must shortly succumb in the combat he has yet to wage; povert 
and all its concomitant train of evils, prey deeply on his mind, and 
prevent a ray of happiness frem smiling in his Tancinated imagina- 
tion, ¢ 


Mr. Macallum’s rays are really very merry, and have in 
these melancholy times, the happy power of spreading the 
—— of langhter. Heoughtto be advised, however, to 
attend more faithfully to the motto prefixed to his volume, 
in despite of which sensible admonition, he has entangled 
himself in a snare of hard words which he has partly mis- 
spelt and partly misapplied, of metaphors of which he knows 
neither the meaning nor the use, and of strange uncouth 
combinations of letters, which he has rashly mistaken for 
English, A plain unaffected narrative may be homely, but 
cannot prove absurd: and nothing is more foolish, and few 
things more tiresome, than never-ceasing and abortive at- 
tempts at flowery language and learned: expressions. 
ee a a a a ae eR 

Art. VII.—A general View of the Writings of Linnaeus, 
by Richard Pulteney, M.D. F.R.S. Whe Second Edi- 
tion, with Corrections, considerable Additions, and Memoirs 
of the’ Author, by Wm. George Maton, M.D. F. &.8. 
£.8. A. Fellow of the Reyal College of Physicians, and 
a Vice-President of the Linnean Society of London. To 
which is annexed, a Diary of Linneus, written by him- 
self, and now translated into English from the Swedish 
Manuscript in the Possession of the Editor. 4to. pp. 590, 
Mawman, 1805. 


SO great was the merit of Linnzus, that the eye of the 
naturalist is irresistibly arrested by the appearance of his 
name, connected especially as itis in the present volume, 
with the account of his writings by Dr. Pulteney, and the 
publication of his:diary composed by himself, and authen- 
ticated by apparently respectable evidence. Yet these feel- 
ings of impatience to proceed to the inspection of these me- 
moirs, are not without the alloy of the caution of experience, 
which, as the bride declared to her husband with more can- 
dour than wisdom, has been too ofteu cheated before, to give 
any more trust. In trath, so frequent and ample has been 
the disappointment that has checked our springing seuti- 
ments of approbation, that we are more disposed in these 
days of gorgeous quartos to expect the slavish and undjse 
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criminating admiration of illustrious men, whom it is now 
safe to praise, or that slavering fondness which has become 
the diversion of the public, and the delight of biographers, 
than the philosophic spirit which commends with caution, 
and censures with reluctance. Linneeus was professor of bo- 
tany and medicine at Upsal. It is Conderfel with what res- 
pect the eyes of some men regard the insignia of learning, the 
gown, aid thechair. We remember actually to have seen a 
meinber of a northern seminary, who, after having himself 
attained the professorial honours, was heard todeclare with 
irresistible gravity, that he had imbibed in his youth such 
an awe and veneration for all professors, that he believed it 
would never leave him. The endless spinning out of the 
thread of a dull narrative, the prolix particularity, the nau- 
seous magnification of trifles, have already found so many 
patrons among the able and the learned, that we are happy 
to announce to our readers that the author and editor of this 
work have not fallen so much into this error as might have 
been reasonably feared, and that it is in the Diary of Lin- 
nzus himself that the most censurable passages of this sort 
are to be found. These the editor has,with good judgment, 
resented to the inspection of the public unaltered. And if 
a little exuberance of vanity of the most harmless and almost 
amiable character, does occasionally shadow the pages of the 
father of botany, what acrid spirit will pursue these trivial 
blemishes, or discern with an eye too perspicacious, these 
specks on the sun which has illuminated the three kingdoms 
of nature ? . oa 2 
In this republication, the new parts are neither very nu- 
merous nor very ainple. Some few additions have been 
made to the ‘General View of the Writings of Linneus.’ 
The arrangement has been rendered more strictly chronolo- 
gical ; the abstracts of the Systema Natura have been com- 
leted, which before were only partial, and notice -hus been 
taken of the ¢lassification of the materia medica, and of the 
volumes cf the Ameenitates Academica, which had notap- 
peared at the time of Dr. Pulteney’s writing. These addi- 
tions seem very proper in themselves, and are executed with 
a reasonable share of ability ou the part of the present edi- 
tor. Besides these ‘specimens of his exertions; the volume 
is augmented by a life of Dy. Pulteney, and a translation 


of the Diary of Linnzus from the original Swedish by the 
assistance of a friend, Dr. Maton’s iateetie learning not 
— condescended to the knowledge of the Gothic dia- 
win, Ses sa . ve : 
“Hie Pmolks of Dy, Richard Pulteney age faced by a fair 
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end comely delineation of his countenance, regarding with 
complacent features an opened volume, probably the very for- 
mer edition of bis own work, and casting a side glance of 
approbation at a most grave and well finished suit, termi- 
nated at the wrists by frills of smooth-ironed folds, in imita- 
tion, we cannot doubt, of the monapetalous and rotated 
corolla of the botanisfs. Theoriginal of this portrait was, 
we are informed, like all geniuses, inspired in his ver 
infancy with the love of his future pursuits, and though 
bound by legal chains to the mortar of an apothecary, he 
contrived to escape into the Selds, where he examined the 
very dirt and weeds ‘ with the most lively curiosity.’ Not- 
withstanding the force of this ruling passion, Dr. P. appears 
to have had good success in his labours at the pestle, sinee 
we find him at the very expiration of his apprenticeship 
pounding his own drugs in the town of Leicester. We 
gather, however, that his occupation was not the most con- 
stant in the world, and that his Calvinistic brethren prefer- 
red the comforts of prayers to those of boluses ; while the 
higher bred episcopalians despised altogether the stuff of a 
presbyterian apothecary. Botany, however, by her secret 
charms, soothed the pangs of professional mortification, and 
the Gentleman’s Magazine was swelled by numerous arti~ 
cles, the fruits of the ardour and idleness of Dr. Pulteney. 
‘These papers are enumerated by Dr. Maton with a tedious | 
care, and we confess we would rather believe than read the 
list. These communications, however,with some others to the 
Royal Society, procured for Dr. P. the honour of the ac- 
quaintance of various men of science and rank, by whom be 
was at length persuaded that his situation in his profession 
was unequal to his merits, and that he ought to apply for 
the doctorate, which we are informed his great humility had 
reviously prevented him from coveting. For this purpose 
bs proceeded to Edinburgh, where the ancient practice of 
bestowing academical honours on those who had never sta- 
died regularly, was almost abolished. Dr. Pulteney, not 
without a most serious and, in our opinion, most commenda- 
ble opposition from the body of students, obtained his object, 
and was crowned with the doctor’s cap. Notwithstanding 
the degree of merit which may form some pretext of excuse 
for the irregalar promotion of this gentleman, we reflect 
with satisfaction that a repetition of these circuinstances 
-ven in favour of the most learned, can no longer take 
rlace, and it were well if the two more northern universities 
vould adopt a regulation no less required by, theirjowarre- 
‘ard for character than by the demands of public interest. 
‘he English nation has long beheld with astonishment and 
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indignation, the most notorious quacks boasting the sane- 


tion of a Scottish college, and offering their diplomas for 
the inspection of the sceptical and the ridicule of the inqui« 
sitive. While such practices continue, their efforts for dis- 
tinction, if indeed they make any, will be in vain, and the 
few and scandalous fees which their interested professors 
may receive, will be purchased by the sacrifice of every up- 
right and honourable feeling, and by a proportional loss of 
other bsanches of emoluiment. 

Having in this manner obtained the degree of Doctor of 
Physic, Dr. Pulteney proceeded to London, where, after a 
due consultation of the family tree, he was declared a rela- 
tion of the Earl ef Bath, and appuinted his physician with 
a handsome salary, which, however, he enjoyed only for a 
year, at the end cf that period losing his patron by death. 
in consequence of this misfortune, he retired from the me-. 
tropolis to practise at Blandford:in Dorsetshire, where he 
speedily acquired a considerable reputation and an inereas- 
ing income. In this situation, his. frequent excursions 
through the country, afforded him the opportunity of pro- 
secating his favourite science, and the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine no longer appearing sufficiently capacious to contain 
his extended conceptions, be ushered himself into public no- 
tice as the disciple of Linnaeus, by his General View of the 
Writings of that philosopher. This work, Dr. Maton informs 
us with an air of admiration, was all sold in tour years. 
though we are prudently kept in the dark as to the size of 
the impression. LPrevions to this publication, we now for 
the first time learn, that naturalists and botanists were 
considered by the bulk of the people as superficial triflers, like 
the collectors of curiosities, and were treated as objects of 
ridicule rather than respect. But Dr. Pulteney’s ‘ View’ 
removed this obscuring and envious cloud from the lovers 
of natural science in England; it is no wonder then that 
Dr. Maton should worship with blind reverence at the shrine 
of his late friend. He may now (thanks to Dr. Pulteney, 
bold Lis head far aloof from the chasers of butterflies, 0) 
the gatherers of two-headed heifers, and five-legged sheep 
he may now with holy contempt, survey the race of virtuoso 
whoinundate our land, and beset our auction-rcoms, nuntin 
with rapacious eagerness after every thing that 1s monstrou: 
or rare, or antique. It would have been hard indeed that. 
Vice-president of the Linnazan Society should have ranked p 
higher than a collector of mummies. A certain poet, hoy 


eyer, has scarcely done the Doctor move justice than once d 
the bulk of the people ; 
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Physician art thou? one all eyes. 
Philosopher ? a fingering slave : 

One who would pore, and botanise 
Upon his mother’s grave. 







































Thus it is with the world, that what one admires, another 
disregards; and he is the wisest whe wonders least and de- 
spises none at all. 

Dr. Pulteney afterwards published, in 1790, his Historical 
and Biographical Sketches of the Progress of Botany in 
England, of which the second volume was dedicated to that 
distinguished man, Dr. Garthshore, in company with Sir 
George Baker. This work was intended by its.author to 
have contained an English Flora, in san abbreviated form, 
with notices of the place of growth, time of flowering, &c. 
of every plant. From that idea, however, which seems to 
have nothing very profound in its conception, or difficu!t in 
its execution, Dr. P. was dissuaded ‘ by some persons who 
understood the art of book-making better than himself:’ we 
fervently believe Dr. Maton has had advice from the same 
quarter. This work is spoken of in the life, in terms of 
much admiration ; and it is asserted that it would undoubt- 
edly, according to Dr.Pulteney’s own hope and opinion, have 
been republished with many improvements, but for the sin- 
gular reason of the first edition not being yet sold. We, 
cannot follow the many minute particulars of Dr. Pulte- 
ney’s life, which are here recorded: it may be sufficient to re- - 
mark, that the Doctor appears to have spent many years in 
active employment in his profession, with good reputation and 
prudent profit. His love of science broughthim occasionally 
to London, and his love of money drew him back to the 
country, where he probably did more good both as a physi- 
cian, and a natural philosopher, than he ‘would have done 
in the more extensive circles of the metropolis. At length, 
a final period was put to his labours by an attack of inflam- 
mation of the lungs, of which he died in the seventy-second 
year of his age, leaving an affluent fortune. Among his 
bequests, we notice that of his museum to the Lianzan 
society, upon condition either of its being kept separate from 
all other collections, or of being sold, and the produce dedi- 
cated to thepurchase of a medal, tobe presented annually to 
the author of the best botanical paper, read to the society. 
Thus do the petty feelings of vanity look beyond the awful 
period of death, and the self-gratification of the testator is 
guarded almost from his own view by an imposing veil of 
beneficence, or public spirit. The life is concluded by an 
eulogium, of which we cannot pretend to determine the 
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justice. Itis, however, sufficiently ample even for the fer- 
vency of friendly enthusiasm ; though some excuse for a 
little exaggeration may be found in the universal practice 
of biographers, whose extatic praises few read, and none 
believe. 

The next part of the work before us,‘ the general View of 
the Writings of Linnzus,’ has been long known and esteemed 
by the scientific world, and it was undoubtedly, when first 
published, a valuable compendium of botanical knowledge. 
At that time it was useful in a manner in which it cannot 
now operate, by drawing attention to the writings of the 
Swedish philosopher. ‘The name of none of the favourite 
sons of science is at present, however, more known in 
this country than that of Linnatus. So far therefore this 
work can no longer afford the same advantages as at a for- 
mer period ; and arguing on these grounds, we have heard 
some ceusnre thrown ont upon the republication of Dr. 
Pulteney’s ‘ View.’ But tous it appears thata more ample 
consideration of the question will shew that there is still 
great benefit to be derived from this performance, which it 
cannoi be doubted compresses intoa moderate bulk, we wish 
we could add at a moderate price, a great dcal of most useful 
information respecting the science of botany. He who can 
and will, may no doubt draw the greater part of this know- 
ledge from the fountain-head of Linnzeus’ writings. But 
while inability to procure a variety of expensive works, and 
want of timeor ‘tivity to consult them, retard the studies 
of so great a proportion of mankind, we feel disposed to re- 
ceive with gratitude the assistance of .n able compendium, 
Upon the whole, we cannot refuse to Dr, Maton a due 
share of credit for his additions and corrections to this 
part of the volume, which, though not without errors and 
inaccuracies, is altogether very respectably executed, andimay 
now really be called with justice a general View of the Wri- 
tings of Linnzus, since it contains a notice of every work 
of that immbrtal botanist. Having already extended our | 
observations on the life of Dr. Pulteney to a considerable 
length, and proposing to bestow some atteution on the * Di- 
ary’ of Linneus,we are unable to enter into minute details of 
this part of the work, to do which indeed is here the less 
necessary, that this part is the one which contains the least 
novelty, and etn which the public opinion has been 
long settled, 

he most singular and most important division of the 
present volume, is that which has been styled by the edi- 
tor, the Diary of Linnaus, though for what reason we do 
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not pretend to discover, since so far from containing a no- 
tice of every day’s transaction, months and years are passed 
over without the‘ rade memorial’ of-a line. Not being 
willing, however, todispute about the meaning or application 
ofa word, we shall leave Dr. Maton in quiet possession of 
his Diary. With regard to the appearance of this’ relict of 
the father of botany at so late a period as the present, 
we have the following account given by the editor in his 
senggy At the latter'‘end of the year 1799, M. Freden- 
veim, son of Dr. Menander, Archbishop of Upsala, 
conveyed to Robert Gordon, Esq. merchant at Cadiz, 
a number of manuscripts to be printed in England. 
Mr. Gordon dying, however, the publication did not 
take place in the manner intended, but the manuscripts 
were dispased of (could they be sold ?) to Dr.Maton, with the 
consent of M. Fredenheiui’s heirs. Among these papers 
was found a folio manuscript book, in Swedish, entitled, 
Vita Caroli Linnzi, to which are affixed, in the inside, M. 
Fredenheim’s coatof arms. So far it is well, though we do 
not learn by what means the archbishop’s son does not-bear 
his father’s name. Our ignorance of Swedish customs, 
however, prevents us from resting mach weight upon this ob- 
jection. Let us proceed with the account of the cireum- 
stances in which this Diary is presented to the public as an 
authentic document. A memorandam is extracted from 
the Swedish manuscript, by M. Fredenheim, which states 
that Linozus, iu 1770, sent to Archbishop 'Menander, his 
Curriculum vite, which we suppose means the Diary, 
though it has already been styled the ‘ Vita Caroli Linnai,’ 
It is also asserted in somé very complex and ‘obscure sen- 
tences, to have been dictated by Linnzus himself, and 
partly translated into Latin by the archbishop. Some ex- 
tracts of copies of letters are likewise given, in oue of which, 
Linnewas appears to have sent this Diary, in 1762, to his 
friend, in another not till 1770, and this inconsistency is the 
most striking circumstance of the doubt-exciting kind that 
i ee phi The maniiscript itself also is chiefly written, 
as Dr Maton asserts, by Dr. Lindwall, a pupil of’ Linneas, 
but different hand-writing way be discerned. On these 
grounds rests the authenticity of this productian ; and though 
sume stumbling circumstances may be pointed out, they are 
not so great as wholly toinvalidate the authority of theDiary, 
thongh sufficient to give reason fur some suspicion. Nor 
ure we sure that, upon the whole, the proving of the au- 
thenticity of this Diary will add greatly to the hesor of 
its composer, though the public will without all question, 
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from motives not always the purest, relish the entertain~ 
ment. 

After an introductjon describing the native place and an- 
cestors of Linnzus, which passage, we suppose, is Dr, Ma- 
ton’s addition, the birth of the hero ef the tale is announced 
with minute particularity, as having happened between 12 
and 1 o’clock in the night dividing the 42 and +3 of May, 
1707, which in a style resembling that of the modern French 
calendar, is described as a delightful season between the 
months of frondescense and florescence. His botanical turn of 
mind is ridiculously stated to have commenced when he was 
four years of age, and some tolerable praises are bestowed on his 
infantile abilities. In due time, he was put toschool, and bitter 
complaints are made of hisardour being changed to disgust by 
the severities of his masters, These severities, no doubt, have 
their just bounds, but we believe more learning has heen whip- 
into boys than was ever whipped outof them. Linngus, 
lowever, proceeding from school to the gymnasium, still 
persisted in his preterence of the study of natural science, 
and his neglect of the theological pursuits for which he was 
intended, and in consequence he narrowly escaped being 
sent by his father to be apprenticed to a shoemaker. Hav- 
ing, however, happily avoided this fate, he speedily became 
distinguished for bis progress in science and his backward- 
ness in other knowledge, and was sent to the university with 
a very scurvy certificate implying that he had done so ill at 
the gymnasium, that his only chance was to try another 
method of instruction. 

Linneus then wert to the University of Lund, which he 
afterwards quitted for that of Upsal, where he lived in great 
poyerty, eat when he could, and patched his own shoes with 
tolded: paper. By an accident he became acquainted with. 
Celsius, who received him into his house and relieved him 
from the pressure of waut, He then began to obtain pupils, 
and formed connections with the most rising men of the 
university; in a short time also he was appointed to lecture 
on botany. This situation, however, by envy and intrigue 
was rendered unpleasant to our author, and he accepted the 
offer of going to Lapland, for the purpose of making obser- 
vations and discoveries in natural knowledge. This journey 
he performed, and after running great risks and sufferin 
many hardships, on his return to Stockholm he was peeeeuedd 
by the academy of sciences with ten pounds. Linnzus tien 
obtained an exhibition of five pounds a year, and de- 
livered lectures on assaying at seven shillings a head, ° 
by which means he succeeded: it attracting a numerous: / 
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andience. From this employment, however, he was. dis- 
lodged by the envy of Dr, Rosen, aud was obliged: to 
accept the governor of Dalarne’s offer, to travel in that 
province, which occupied him for a little time. By the ad- 
vice of his friends, Linnezus now made a most ynscientific 
effort to obtain a rich wile, that he might travel. for his im- 
provement, and afterwards settle in Sweden. The lady was 
willing, but her mother was not, and he was forced to set off 
without his bride, He went to Holland, with fifteen pounds 
in his pocket, and. took his degree of Doctor, and contrived 
by the patrons whom his talents gained him, to obtain pecu- 
njary supplies. He there became acquainted with various emi~ 
nent men, and made great advances in botanical knowledge : 
in 1736, he also passed over to Euglapd, and afterwards 
visited Paris. From Holland, to which Linngeus réturned, 
he was suddenly called home by a report that a friend of his 
own was laying close siege to his betrothed in Sweden, upon 
which account he set out on his journey as soon as he was 
cured of an ague, which he taok from fear of his rival’s sue- 
cess. During his three years resigence in Holland, we are 
assured Linnzus did more in botany than any body had 
done before in his whole life. . 

' On his arrival at Stockholm, he could find nobody to 
employ him, which was very. natural ; but by dint of confi- 
dence, he at last got two patients, and through his success 
with them, very soon obtained,a certain share of practice. 
After this, Linnzus’s progress was more rapid, and he speedily 
was appointed to a professorship of natural science. Haying 
conducted him to this point, it becomes less. necessary to 
pursue aminure detail. But Linnezus belied the adage that 
a prophet has no honor at home; for never was a man more 
caressed and distinguished than our author. Medals were 
struck to immortalize his memory ; he was pensioned, en- 
nobled, and made q knight of the Polar Star. ‘His pupils 
became numerous and distinguished, and by their travels in 
every part of the world enlarged the limits of science, and 
illustrated the Swedish name. Throyghout every part 
of this performance, Linnaus appears in the character of a 
vain man, much more so than his friends would desire. Un- 
doubtedly he did much, very .much, to promote the know- 
ledge and facilitate the study of the various branches of na- 
tural science, but he was according to this document consci- 
ousof the fullestextent ofhis merit. As far, however, as il is 
possible to judge of-style through the-medium of translation, 
we are disposed to think, that there:is a considerable resem- 
plance between tue language of this document, and that of 
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the unquestioned parts of the works of Linnzds. At thi¢ 
part of the volume we observe a childish story of curing the 
gout by eating strawberries, whith is surely inconsistent with 
all experience of the power of that fruit. 

Towards the end of the Diary, Linneeus becomes very amus- 

ing; ‘ Diet,’ he assures us,‘ nobody has treated in a more 
solid and satisfactory manner.’ He piques himseif also on 
his discovery of the mystical. powers of the number five: he 
found that there were five bodily vices; five nervous vices, 
and five sapida and odora, with as many contraries. ‘ He 
proved all this by examples. hat can &e stronger® Stu- 
dents, he asserts, were lucky, who before his time could learn 
much. He proved the sexes of plants so clearly as to silence 
all his adversaries, ‘and who could do it better than Linné ?? 
We could fill whole pages with such extracts, and yet leave 
abundance to gratify the curiosity of the reader, who would 
peruse the work himself. 
' His description of his own person is singularly diverting. 
He proceeds to give the generic and specific charatters of 
every limb and member, as if be had been employed to com- 
pare the,genealogy of a horse with his personal qualifica- 
tions, and affords a specimen how far a great man will go when 
he talks of himself. Immediately following this description, 
are a great number of short and pithy sentences, in which 
with great piety and particularity he enumerates every 
good thing of body and of mitid that had ever befallen him. 
Indeed, Linnzeus seems to have possessed @ genuine spirit of 
devotion, and to have left his aversion to theology at the 
threshold of his college. The style of this part may be coh- 
ceived from the subjoined specimens, 


* The Lord has led him with his own almighty hand ; 

‘He hath caused him to spring from a trunk without root, and 
planted him again in a distant and more delightful spot, and caused 
him to rise up to a considerable tree ; 

-—— * Hath inspired him with an inclination for science, so pas- 
sionate as to become the most gratifying of all others ; 

—— ‘ Elonoured him with the utles of 

* Archiater, 

‘ Knight, 

* Nobleman, and with 

* Distinction in the learned world, 

~— * Protected him from fire, 

—— * Preserved his life above sixty years, 

‘Given him a@ greater bngvhiage of natural history than 





any one had hitherto acquired. 
‘ No person has ever bad a more solid knowledge of all the three 
hingdoss of nature, 
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_* No person has ever proved himself a greater botanist or zoolo- 
gist ; : , 
‘ So completely reformed a whole science and created therein 
a new zra ; 

—— ‘ Become so celebrated all over the world ; 

—— ‘ Sowed in any academjcal garden so many seed$ ; 
* Discovered so many animals (in fact he discovered as many 
as all preceding naturalists put together.)’ ' 


» Hie then proceeds to congratulate himself on being styled 
Princeps Botanicorum, and vindicates himself from a supposed 
charge of having an itch of writing, to which, however, the 
best answer is to be found in the utility and excellence of his 
various productions, : ; 

The most remarkable thing of this Diary is, that Linneeus 
should have given it to the archbishop Menander to be cor- 
rected, ‘ pro tua sapientia,’ to be translated into Latin, and pre- 
sented or read to the French Academy—a procédure, considér- 
ing the contents of the Diary itself’, noteasily reconcileable with 
that modesty, which generally is the attendant of genius. But 
itappears that the author, at theage of sixty, began to forget 
proper names, for which he makes the apology that no man 
ever before had so many in his head, and as the greater part 
of this autobiography was the work of subsequent years, we 
ought, in fairness, to make some allowance for the decay of 
mind, which may reasonably be supposed to have occurred, 
And in truth, had all this been said by any one but himself, it 
would in our opinion, and we believe in that of the greater part 
of the lovers of natural knowledge, have been regarded, ra- 
ther as an inadequate than an excessive tribute to his genius, 
to his acquirements, and to his unparalleled and astonish- 
ing industry. Perhaps, however, there is something not 
very favourable to our sentiments of this great naturalist, ih 
the eulogium which he has pronounced upon hisown merits, 
considerable as these confessedly were, and it would be a bad 
example set before the lower ranks of the scientific world, to 
receive with unlimited approval this self-enunciation of praise. 
In an inferior man indeed it would have been so co ly 
ridiculous, as to have altogether defeated its own ends and 
urposes, and to have converted the shield of the defender 
into the spearofhisenemy. We need notfear, therefore, that 
this practice should become general, and may allow the 
manes of Linnzeus to e ang undisturbed by the biting taunts 
of enraged criticism. With regard to the authenticity of this 
document, we havealready stated our grounds of opine and 
-theugh there may. be some inconsistencies, which it is 








it is the 
business of the editor to reconcile if he can, we are disposed to 
believe the greater part to be really. the composition of the 
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author to whom it is attributed. To this judgment we aré 
induced, by the respectable mannerin which it is brought for- 
ward, by the evidence with which it is = and by 
the similarity of style and sentiments which we imagine 
that we discern in this to those of the undoubted composi- 
tions of Linnzus. 

The whole work is a modern quarto, that is, a book of high 
price, containing little matter. Every part of this publication 
might have been readily compressed into a moderate octavo, 
in which case it might have been a convenient, and desir- 
able ornament to the livraries of many, who will shrink from 
the enormous size and heavy expence of the present work. 
If the public, however, will purchase works of this descrip- 
tion, we see no remedy for the misfortune. We must con- 
tent ourselves with an occasional remonstrance against & 
practice, the very generality of which, is one of its principal 
evils. 


eee ————————————EESoSoe eee 


Art. VIII.—Ezea arepoevta; or, The Diversions of Purley; 
Jiart II, By John Horne ivoke. 4to. Johnson. 1805. 


THE author of this work, with no common abilities and 
extensive learning, with an indefatigable spirit of intrigue, 
and with the art cf covering private views with public pre- 
tences, has acquired considerable celebrity. 

Having been many years the pupil and the associate of 
John Wilkes, one of the most consummate impostors that 
Britain ever produced, he became early a master of that sys- 
tem of popular delusion which has been called patriotism, 
which interests the multitude in all the movements of the 
impostor, which provokes slight inconveniences and suffer- 
ings to heighten that interest, until he is either purchased 
by the government he has been opposing, er provided for 
by the dupes of lis pretensions. 

It is not our intention to impeach the noble but rare vir- 
tue of patriotism. Those who, standing themselves within 
the lines of the constitution and the law, resist aud check 
the occasional encrvachments of power; and those who 
would undermine that constitution, and shake the founda- 
tions of all law, are characters totally different. The views 
of the former are directed to the public happiness; those 
of the latter are confined to their own interest, and to their 
own spurious renown and fame, 

The author of this work has appeared in all the great con- 
tentions with government from ilie commencement of the 
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American war, to that of the French revolution ; and though 
the professed patriots never bestowed on bim what .he 
wanted, the lead and the commaud—he yet contrived to ob- 
tain detached parties, and acted always in the true spirit of-a 

artizan, sometimes hartassing the enemy, and sometimes 
bis pretended friends. 

In one of these enterprizes he was taken, and General 
Mansfield would wot let him have his liberty on his parole, 
from a misconception, or, as Mr. Tooke affirms, from the 
perversion of the meaning of a conjunction, that conjunction 
having no meaning in the Anglo-Saxon, and another, or 
perhaps no meaning, in the modern English. 

Mr. Tooke insisted and clamoured that he ought to have 
had the benefit of an Anglo-Saxon interpretation; Mansfield, 
who was a Scotchman, and had left his Anglo-Saxon on the 
northern side of the Tweed, adhered to the English dialect, 
and strictly as it was spoken at St. James’s, , 

Mr. Tooke then resolved, in the mannerof his master 
(John Wilkes), to appeal to the public, and he published 
his ¢ Letter to Dunning,’ which containsthe germ of the pre- 
sent work, and which made a considerable impre-sion om 
etymologists, as it announced something like a discovery, 
that conjunctions, prepositions, &c. had each an appropriate 
signification, and were not indebted for a meaning to their 
places in a sentence. 

The advantage of this impression was immediately felt 
by Mr. Tooke ; the arts he Pad exercised in the coummon 
tracks of patriotism, were transferred into a new path; and 
the credulous apostles of pseudo-patriotism were sent forth 
to proclaim, that though wicked governments had withstood. 
clubs and associations, they would sink under an army of 
Anglo-Saxon conjunctiofs and prepositions, when disen- 
chanted from their unmeaning and torpid state,.each formed. 
into a genuine Wimbledon hero, and all conducted in battle- 
array by John Horne Tooke. 

The old miser of Purley put his hand half-way towards 
his pocket, but contented himself with @ promise of the 
house and estate of Pur/cy, the ancient residence* of the 
regicide Bradshaw ; and it was resolved that the projected 
work, developing this mighty undertaking, and the ancient 
habitation of the regicide, should share in the admiration of 
future ages. 





* Ved» not under ake to vouch for the authenticity of this fact, although it.” 
is gencia ly believed, 
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The first volume accordingly appeared, and has been no- 
ticed under the former conductors of the Critical Review. 

Why it was written in dialogue, by a writer who bas too 
much egotism to forget for a moment that he is writing or 
speaking himself, and too much contempt, bordering on ha- 
tred, for other men, to personate them in any tolerable de- 
gree—why he should choose tor his mpck-antagonist, one 
of the most conforming, cautious, and prudent prelates of 
the age, without touching any of the peculiar features of his 
characler, we cannot discover, even if we thought the disco- 
very worth any trouble. 

‘lhe Diversions of Purley, however, in a large quarto, pro- 
ved only adilatation ofthe sinall pamphletaddressed to Dun- 
ning, us tar as the disenchantment of conjunctions, &c. was 
concerned. But it was seasoned with so much personal satire; 
with so many allusions to bis own unprovoked injuries ; and 
the hopes of increasing effect from the second and third 
parts were so artfully kept up, that his immediate adherents 
and apostles increased in number, and a subscription for an 
annuity for the author, (the old Tooke having died without 
Jeaving him Purley,) was opened, in conjunction with that 
for the projected work; which, being recommended with 
zeal, and comprehending political as well as literary views, 
succeeded beyond the expectations of his blindestand most 
iwplicit adniirers. 

Notwithstanding the leisure afforded by this annuity, and 
the partial reception of the first volume, several years elap- 
sed; those of the public who thought at all on the subject, 
imagined that Mr. Tooke would forget his promises ; and 
even the faithful and credulous messinates of ‘the Feast of 
Censure, and the Flow of Bile,’ held sacredly at Wimbledon 
on Sundays, had nearly collected courage to express their 
doubts, when the second part appeared ; and that second 
part is the subject of our present critique. 

Inthis volume, Mr.T. has dropped his episcopal antagonist, 
who,we may suppores could not, even at an imaginary whip- 
ping-post, think himself, his profession, or the credit of the 
chureb to which he belonged, very safe in the hands of a 


‘4nan who, to serve any of bis own views, would have used 


little ceremony with either. He has therefore exchanged 
him for Sir Francis Burdett, the most docile and implicit of 
his pupils, except the sage and profound Bosville, who, it 
is said, will stand the master’s buffeting in the third and last 
part, which is to be called the ‘ Diversions of Wimbledon,’ 
und in which all systems, metaphysical, political, and moral, 
will be levelled with the dust. ’ | 
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The present volume begins with a dialogue between the 
sages, Horne and Burdett, which should have concluded 
the first part, for itapplies wnat Mr. Tooke calls his discovery 
in language, to the warmly controverted and most important 
doctrine of Tue Riguts or Man ; and to that application 
the remainder of this article shall be devoted, as a test of the 
author’s high pretensions to decide in controversies, and to’ 
dictate the law in an important province of the literary 
world. 

After playing upon words, andexclaiming, ‘ To the ears. 
of man what music sweeter than the rights of man’ be 
turns to his convenient antagonist, and asks, (Pp. 3.) 


* What do you mean by the words Rieut and Wronc ? 

‘ F, What dol mean by those words ? What every other person 
means by them. 

‘H. And what is that? 

‘ F. Nay, you know that as well as I do. 

*“H. Yes; but not better, and therefore not at all. 

‘ F. Must we ever be seeking after the meaning of words? 

‘ H. Of important words we must, if we wish to avoid important 
error. The meaning of these words especially is of the greatest 
consequence to mankind, and seems to have been strangely neglect- 
ed by those who have made the most use of them. 

‘F.The meaning of the word Rig #t—why—it is used so variously, 
as substantive, adjective, and adverb, and has such apparently dif- . 
ferent significations, (I think éhey reckon between thirty and forty,) 
that I should hardly imagine any one singde explanation of the term 
would be applicable to all its uses. 

We say a man’s rniGuHt—a right conduct—a right reckon- 
ing—a right line—the right road —to do right—to be in the right— 
to have the right on one’s side—the right hand.” 


After oe igs. and abusing the definitions of Johanson, as 
false, absurd, and impossible—the reader will remember that 
Johnson is out of bearing—the sparring pair, like Mendoza 
and a pupil, seem to approach a decision. 

The master founds his oracular decree not on any of the 
Gothic dialects, which, no doubt, must be at all times de- 
cisive in philosophy, the Goths being philosophers by inspi- 
ration ; but from the Latin, a language intelligible to every 
scholar. 

Bexot.p rae Oracre. 


* Rigut is xo other than the Rect-wm (Regitum) the past parti- 
ciple of the Latin verb Regeré. Whence in Italian, we have Ritrto ; 
and from Dirigere, Dixitto, Dritto: whence the French have 
their ancient Droiet, and the modern Droit. The Italjan 
Dartto, and the French Droit being no other than the past par- 
ticiple Di- RECT-UM.’ 
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This is extended to just from jubere, to-decree, edict, &c. 
At last, (Pp. 8,) he says, | F 


~ € When a man demands his Rreut, he asks only that which it is 
ordered he shall have. 

‘A rnicut conduct is that which is ordered. A r1GHT line is 
that which is ordered or directed, (not a random extension, but) 
the shortest between two points. 

‘The riGut road is that ordered or directed to be pursued (for 
the object you have in view), Todo rticut, is to do that which 
is ordered to be done. 

* To be in the n1GHnT is, to bein such situation and circumstances 
as are ordered. 

‘ To have RIGHT or LAW on one’s side is to have in one’s favour 
that whichis ordered or laid down, 

‘A niGut and Just actionis suchan one as is ordered and com- 
manded, 

‘A yust man is, such as he iscommanded to be; qui leges jur- 
aque servat; who observes and obeys the things laid duwn aud com- 
manded. 

‘The nicurt hand is, that which custom and those who have 
brought us up, have ordered and directed us to use in preference, 
when one hand only is employed; and the Lert hand is, that 
which is leeve’d, leav'd, left ; or which we are taught to leave out 
of use on such an occasion ; so that LEFT, you see, is alsu a past 
participle.’ 

Tt would be tedious to follow Mr. Tooke through his, mi- 
nute illustration of k1GHT and LEFT, to which we may recur; 
let us hear with attention his application of his doctrine, and 
of the fruits of his etymological skill, tothe riguts of man. 
This will enable us to estimate the philosophical merit of his 
whole work ; that of his etymologies will always be useful. 
in the-correction and formation of future dictionaries. 


P. 12. ‘ F. Every thing that is ordered and commanded, is nie ut’ 
and just? 

‘H. Surely. For that is only affirming that what is ordered and 
commanded, is ordered and commanded, 

°¢ F. Now, what becomes of your vaunted Rrcurts of man? Ac- 
wording to you, the chief merit of them is obedience ; and whatever. 
is‘ordered and commanded, is RiGuT and Just! ‘This is pretty well 
for a democrat! And these have always been your sentimetits? 

.£ H.. Always. And these sentiments confirm my democracy. 

. * F.. These sentiments do not appear to have made you very con- 
spicuous (ur obedience. There ure not a few passages in your life, 
where you have opposed what was ordered and commanded. Upon 
your own principles, was that RIGHT? 

' “H. Perfectly. 

“* PF. How now? Was it ordered and commanded that vouebouly, 
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@ppose what was ordered and commanded? Can the same thing be 
at the same time both RiguT and wrone ? ; ! 

* H. Travel back to Melinda, and you will find the difficulty most 
easily solved. A thing may be at the same time both arent and 
WRONG, aswell asRiGat and Lert. It may be commanded to be 
done, and commanded not to be done. The law, that which is laid 
down, may be different by different authorities. ; sepals 

‘I have always been most obedient when most taxed with disdbe- 
dience. But my ntcut hand is not the ntant hand of Melinda. 
‘The r1cuT I revere, is not the rian adored by sycophants; the 
jus vagum, the capricious command of princes or mimsters. I ful- 
low the naw of God (what is /aid down by biin for the rule of my 
conduct) when I follow the ta ws of human nature ; which, with- 
out any human testimony, we know must proceed from God, and’ 
upon, these are founded the n1GmPs of man, or what is ordered for 
man. I revere the constitutionand the constitutional Laws of Eng. 
land, because they are in uniformity with the Laws of God and 
Nature ; and upon these are founded the RiGits of Englishmen. 
If princes or ministers, or the corrupted sham representatives of a 
people, order, command, or lay down any thing contrary to what 18 
ordered, commanded, or laid duwn by God, human nature, or the 
constitution of this government, J will still hold fast by the higher 
authorities, If the meanei :uthorities are offended, they can only, 
destroy the body of the individual; but never can affect the RIGHT, 
or that which is ordered by their superiors.’ 


In this quotation we have pointed out to the reader, the 
strong holds of Mr. Tooke, as a philosophical etymologist, 
and a philosophical politician. 

The art with which they are constructed is fallacious, the 
etymology is a deception, and the inferences, assuming the 
forms of dogmas on the RIGHTS OF MAN, are absolute so- 
phisms. It has been hoped that the melancholy lessons of 
the French revolution would have directed the minds of 
men generally, to the true origin of our social, ideas of 
RIGHT and wRoNG. But there are still persons of abilities 
and learning who rake the embers of sedition and discord in 
the ashes of the institutions they have consumed. _ 

The vulgar sarcasms of Paine, the dreams of Godwin, 
Holcroft, and Brothers, are gone off like vapours 6n ‘the 
winds of heaven. But the sophisms of Mr. Tooke are for 
tified with learning, and with consummate art of persuasion 
and quibble. 

Such talents, so employed, have a constant effect, not of 
a beneficial nature, on -the public opinion and. the public 
peace. It is evidently the great object of the present writer 
to apply his skill in etymolo ys and to employ the force and 
credit of the * Diversions of f urley,’ to support the political 
doctrines of the classes of reformers with some of which he 
bas suffered. 
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Tf this object be taken out of his work, it is a méfe com. 
ilation for dictionaries. We shall therefore meet him on 
is own ground, in ‘our next Number, atid we are gteatly 
mistake nif we do not chase him off. 
(To be continued.) 





Soe 


Art. 1X.—Madoc, a Poem, By Robert Southey. 4to, 
Longman. 1805. 


MR. SOUTHEY has adopted a style of introduction to 
this poem, of which the modest Virgil was supposed to have 
set the example, till the hand of judicious criticism re- 
moved the lines which bad been spuriously prefixed to the 
J€neid, and thereby cleared away a blemish, which disfi- 
gured the purity of that poet. Where an author is the edi- 
tor of his own work, he does not leave it in the power of 
any critic to suppose for the sake of his reputation, that 
the introductory,or any other verses were priuted by mis- 
take: he does not blush for himself, and itis therefore in 
vain for his friends to blush for ‘him. Mr. Courtier* (ano- 
ther modern bard) has ushered a second volume of poems 
into the worldin the same manner, that is, with a prefator 
boast of what he has already done. We know not which 
of these gentlemen is the inventor, or which is the imitator ; 
but as they have no decent prototype in antiquity, and as 
they are the first modern writers who ‘ have been canght in 
the fact,’ we feel it our duty to enter our protest against 
this practice in general, not only as an unseemly and arro- 
gant custom (for no man enumerates what he has done, 
without thinking that pe are expl.its of which he may 
justly be proud), but as a cheat upon the tax-office, which is 
by these means robbed of a duty, which would otherwise 
have been paid fora similar newspaper-puff. Mr. Cour- 
tier’s verses are tolerable in themselves, and we may be 
induced to-pardon the vanity of them, upon the same prin- 








‘ciple as we can forgive the conceited smile of the coquet, 


for the sake of the beauty which it exhibits : but Mr. South- 
ey’s verses ‘have no charms that can disarm censure ; 
independently of their affectation, they are really contemp- 
tible. They are intended as a kind of epitaph upon him- 
self, but they have neither the dignity of the lapidary, nor 
the simplicity of the inscriptive style. 

Far be it from us to assert that ridicule is the test af 
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# See Critical Review for November. 1805. 
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truth: we.ate aware that thesublimities of Homer may be 
travestied ; but we bare anncore pay pe 
ductory verses, a puff in the style.o : on, and 
not jocularly but seriously ask our readers to decide, which 
of the two blank verse advertisements is the most 

or most poetical, L facie vide nd 


Mr. Southey, 
Come, listen toa tale of times of old! 
Come, for ye know me! | am he who sung 
The Maid of Arc, andI «wm he who framed ‘ 
Of Thalaba the wild'and womtrous song-’ “f 
Come, tistén to my lay, and ye shatt hear 
How Madoc from the shores of Britain spread 
The adventurous sail, explored the ocean ways, 
And quelled barbarian power, and overthrew 
‘The bloody altars of idolatry, 
And planted in its fanes triumphantl y— 
- — Come listen to my lay. 


Dr. Solomon. 
Come, listen to a list of cures performed ! 
Come, for ye know me: I amhe, who cured 
Maids of their achs, and I am he who framed 
Of Balm of Gilead the wondrous power. 
Come, listen to my cures, and ye shall hear, 
The learned Doctor Solomon came o’er 
From Germany. At his approach the gout, 
Catarrh, rheumatic pains, and all the host 
Of nervous qualms and fits were cured, and fied. 
One half-a-guinea bottle will suffice 
To heal all ails. Come, listen to my cures. 


7 








‘Come, FoR Ye KNow Mg.’ Alas! here the puff poetical 
has a fatal resemblance to the puff medicinal. ‘The patient, aj 
who has not been benefited by the first phial, is not very e 
to purchase a second ; and he, who has read the ‘ wild ond 
wondrous’ tale of Thalaba, is the least likely person to pe- 
ruse a production of the same author. Nay we. positively 
overheard the fullowing soliloquy by a person who was per 
rusing the above quoted passage : ‘ Sonn for ye kaow me! 
1 am he who framed Of Thalaba the wild and wondrous song. 
Are you? Then [ will not waste my money by purchasing 
your Madoc.’ 

Mr. Southey. wears THALABA written on his forehead as 
a phylactery, which is to work a kind of charm. in repelling 
censure, and in exciting admiration. He thus provokes us 
to examine a claim which might have unnoticed, and 
to enter into a discussion, which would otherwise have been 
unnecessary. . é 
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co) Southey’s Madoc: 


Tn poetiy, asin philosophy, there have been various 
epochs, which have bee marked by characteristic differ- 
ences. About the beginning of the seventeenth century ap- 
peared a race of writers, who from their strange and far- 
fetched conceits were denominated by Dr. Johnson,‘ Me- 
taphysical Poets.’ In the latter end of the last century 
it was our lot to see a tribe of bards spring up, whom we 
venture to distinguish by the name of REVOLUTIONARY. 
At the precise period, when rebellion was abroad among the 

ple, and when they were jn astate of mind which re- 
garded all order and decency as subjugation and restraint, 
she also reared her head'among the poets, many of whom 
threw cff the fetters of measure and rhyme, and issued a 
manifesto, which declared the laws of verse, as they had’ 
hitherto existed, to be vile impositions, degrading oppres- 
sions, barbarous manacles on the energies of mind. A sort of 
club was instituled, in which mutual honours were bestowed, 
and very strong resolutions were passed against those, who 
persisted in shutting their eyes against the new light. 
Praises were reciprocally interchanged among themselves, 
and the opinion of the world, the unenlightened world, was 
set at defiance. 

The imagination is fond of giving form and body to its 
own creations: hence poetry has been depicted on the can- 
vass, and sculptured in marble, as a beautiful female, her 
form elegant and adorned with every grace, ber robe spread 
in ornamental folds, her tresses flowing, but not dishevel- 
led; one hand holds a musival instrument, and while the 
other sweeps the chords, she seems listening to the voice of 
inspiration, which comes from heaven. ‘The painter or the 
sculptor must not so represent the muse of the close of the 
eighteenth century: she is a subject for the humbler art of 
caricature : her aim was to captivate the hearts of sans-cu- 
Yotte admirérs, and shie exhibited herself in rags, and sans 
chemise. Wer votaries foritied themselves into a society, 
Which is now dispersed, and which would not have been 
Teealled by us to the feader’s recollection, if Mr. Southey, 
who is the ‘ child and the champion’ of this scct, bad not, in 
proud defiance of criticism, pointed to the ‘ wonderous’ tale, 
which bears on its title-page, as on a shield, the motto of the 
hero, and of his brave companions in the bold adventures 
of wild verse : Tomudruv dxgaros } éreubepice, noi vouos tis, Td dotay 
74 mommy. Poetry is free, and subject to no law but the will 
o¢ the poet. 

By quoting this single passage from Lucian, without con- 
nection and without comment, ‘an insult is offered to the 
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good sense of that author. Jt is, well known that by such 
garbled quotations, the sacred writers may be made advocates, 
orevery breach of the moral Jaw; aad thus, Lucian,is made 
to sanction adereliction of all order, and rebellion against 
the laws of metre ;, whereas that sagacious philosepher’s, 
meaning is widely different. It is very, distinct from that, 
which by prefixing the sentence to the wild song of Thalaba, . 
Mr. Southey would wish to attach to it. Lucian is giving 
precepts concerning the proper miodé of writing history, in 
which be warnsthe historian against negtectitig thé trith for’ 
the saleof ornament, against indulging in fights of fancy 
instead of narrating the trae ciceymstances of facts. Fle 
tells him, that the heroes, whos¢ exploits ate described by 
the historian, must, be. faithfully represented with>all their 
weaknesses, their imperfections, and their vices, but thatthe 
heroes of poetic song may, be endowed by the poet witly all 
the qualities and powers of gods. He appears, by. thé whele 
tenor of his,argument, to have an high idemof the 
and ornaments of poetry, and therefore observés, that if the 
narrator of real facts should. dress history with the, decora- 
tions of poetry, it would appear as absurd as.the finery of a 
female on the naked image of a wrestlers The great:pains 
which he takes to caution the historian agaitist poetic embeél- 
lishmepts, are proofs of his sense of their value. in. their proper 
place, ot the INYENTIONS of the poet he.allows te be-wnre- 
strained, and without any other bounds: than -those of the — 
poet's genius. His conception of the anlimited range. of 
poetical imagination, may be represented in spirit by a simi, 
ac passage from Shakspeare :. ; PT, 


ia 


The poet’seveina fine frenzy rolling, ; es 
Dotb glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; © 
And as imagination bodies forth Hides) i sds 
The forms of things anknown, the poet’s pen 

i; | Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitationandaname. «© 


t 


But with respect to the laws of metre, be was so convin- 
ced of their charming and sweet influence, that he js ap- 
prehénsive lest the historian should desert the plain path of 
truth, and the unadorned style of narration, in seareh 
heightened graces, which will render his history like “ prose 
upoer stilts.” Mr. Southey refers to Lucian’s authority as an 
IMPRIMATUR for his own “ proserun mad,” and in a spitit of 
(what perhaps be would wish to be thought) simplicity, he 
informs us‘ that‘ what has been foolishly called heroic. mea- 
sure, is nothing niére than a regular Jew’s-harp twing- 
twang.’ If the lines of Dryden and of Pope are to be compar, 
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ed to the twing-twang of the Jew’s harp, Mr. Southey invet 
not accuse us of want of good manners, if we should com- 
pare some parts of his Thalaba to the grinding of the hurdy- 
gurdy, some tothe dissonant clang of marrow-bones arid cleav- 
ers, and some to the rapid rapping harmony of the salt-box. 
Hf Mr. S. be resolved thatthe ‘ wild and wonderous song’ shall 
retain a motto from Lucian, he need not travel out of the 
same page for one, which would be much more appropriate. 


‘Ou pry MOAR ious TAY TM SOV SWaiveroy Tas 01 OAsyos St ixetvor, by od xara- 
Gewtis, wsAw WOU xsi Es ndgov YEAMTOVT As OLGYTES TOATUPMAdY, HAs BYALA, 
xas DugKOAANTOY TE Wearyy.xros. 

We will translate the above passage by again calling in 
the aid of Shakspeare. ‘ This wild, unmetrical, and un- 
connected song, though it may make the unskilful laugh, 
cannot but make the judicious grieve.’ 

We cannot with justice close this dissertation, which has 
arisen from the frontispiece of Madoc, without giving due 

raise to the engraver, whose vignette is beaatiful. 

From the frontispiece we pass to the preface, which con- 
clades in the following manner: ‘ This poem assumes not 
the degraded title of epic, and the question therefore is not 
whether the story is formed upon the rulesof Aristotle, but 
whether it be adapted to the purposes of poetry.” What does 
our author mean by the ‘ degraded title’ of epic? Does he 
allude to his own endeavours to degrade the epic muse? if 
90} is not this cruel? is it not adding insult to injury? Or 
does. he allude to the numerous epic poems, which are now 
as frequentes Christmas charades, and is it bis intention to 
warn the world against mingling Madoc with the herd ? Per- 
haps he means to say, “ | know that epic poet is a title of 
dignity, but,. like the young Roscius, I find so many compe- 
titors usurping the name, that it is really no -distinction: if 
you regard me, gentlemen, as a mere epic poet, Ido not 
thank you :—my service to you. [am no imitator of Ho- 
mer, or Virgil; none but myself shall be my parallel. I am 
Mr. Southey, verse-maker in general.” There is something 
very a cy in all this. The author prejudices the reader 
against him: his greatest admirer must peruse the few first 
leaves with a sigh, and lament that the dignity of Mr. Sou- 
they’s talents should be mixed with such lag and that 
with so much pure gold there should be so much “dross. 

Huwan nature was once exalted by the talents of a man, 
the effulgence of whose genius even Mr. Southey cannot 
behold with undazzled eyes. Let ushear the words of such 
aman, when be ventured on the perilous task of estimating | 
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bis own powers. ‘ By labour and intense study, which I 
take to be my portion in this life, [ hope that I may leave 
something so written to aftertimes, that they shall not wal-” 
lingly let it die: but this is not to be obtained but by. de- 

yout prayer to that Eternal Spirit, that can enrich with all 

utterance and knowledge, and sends out his seraphim with 

the hallowéd fire of hisaltar, to touch and purify the lips of 

whom he pleases. To this mast be added industrious and 

select vapdiag: steady observation and.insight into-all seemly 

and generous arts and affairs, till which in some measure be 

conipassed, | refuse not to sustain this expectation.” Oh! 

how superior is this calm and subdued, yet fervent and ex- 

alted confidence of pious genius to the pert assurance of 

the modern bard, who tells you that he is among poets what 

Polonius’s actor was among the heroes of the sock and the 

buskin. ‘ Either for metas Bye Bow ig history, pastoral), pas- 

toral-comieal, historical-pastorel, tragical-historical, tragi- 

cal-comical, historical-comical, seene undividable, or pocim 

unlimited ; for the law of writand the liberty, J am your only 

mar. 

“This poem_assumes not the degraded title of apts. The 
‘question is not therefore whether thestory is formed upen the | 
rules of Aristotle, but whether it be adapted to the purposes 
of poetry.’ W hile Mr. S. makes this declaration in a vaunting 
manner, he forgets that he voluntarily Jets go ‘ the first praise 
of poetic genius,’ aud saves liis critics a greatdeal of trouble. 
We are not to try this poem by the common rules of eur 
court; we are not to examine whether it has a beginning, a 
middle, and an end ; whether the episodes are naturally intro- 
duced, whether the machinery is appropriate, whether the- 
characters are well preserved, whether the subject is great, 
and whether the moral is good: we are simply to observe 
whether it be adapted to the purposes of poetry. The pur- 
poses of poetry are of various degrees; they are somelumes 
answered by a sounet, or by a ballad, in the same manner as, 
a hovel or a shed wil] answer the purposes of a house, oras 
a fig-leaf will answer the purposes of an embroidered petti- 
coat: but if in all those arts which adory life, we are.te 
study only this tame sufficiency, then all the. various im- 
provements, which Lave reudered man’s socia) abode a the- 
atre of wouders, may be quietly given up, and al! our pride 
and all our honors be lowered to the ground. 

The same eccentric defiance of common opinion follows 
our author in the choice of bis subject, A Welchman is sup- 
posed to be the discoverer of America, We give the facts, 
on which the poem is founded, in Mr.Southey’sown words. 
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*On the death of Owen Gwyncth, king of North Wales; A. D. 
-1169, his children disputed for tlie succession. Yorwerth, the eldest, 
was set aside without a struggle, as being. incapacitated by a ble- 
mish inhis face. Hoel, though illegitimate, and born of an Irish 
mother, ‘obtained possession of the throne for a while, till he was 
defeated and slain by David, the eldest son Of the late king by a second 
wife. The conqueror, who then~ succeeded without opposition, 
slew Yorwerth, imprisoned Rodzi, and hunted others of his bre- 
thren into exile. But Madoc, meantime, abandoned his barbarous 
country, and sailed away to the west in search of some better rest- 
ing place. The land which he discovered pleased him; he left 
there part of his people, and went back to Wales for a fresh sup- 
ply ofadventurers, witl: whom he again. set sail, and was heard of 
no more. There is strong evidence that he reached America, and 
that his posterity exist there to thisday, on the southern branches of 
the Missouri, retaining their comp!exion, their language, and, ia 
some degree, their arts. 

* About the sanie time, the Aztecas, an American tribe, in conse- 
quence of certain calamities, and of a particular omen, forsook Azt- 
lan, their own country, under the guidance of Yuhidthiton. They 
becamea mighty people, and founded the Mexican empire, taking 
the name of Mexicans, in honour of Mexitli, their tutelary god. 
Their emigration is here connected with the adventures of Madoc, 

_and their superstition is represented the same which their descendants 
practised, when discovered by the Spaniards. The manners of the 
poem, in both its parts, will be found historically true.’ 


The discovery of another hemisphere is certainly a noble 
and important subject, and we regret that, with powers 
adequate to a theme of this high nature, Mr. Southey has 
chosen to neglect the real hero of this grand event; and to 
bind the untading laurels, which his genius can bestow, 
around the brows of an imaginary being. The adventures of 
Madoc are\certainly a fairy tale, and therefore Madoc him- 
self may be regarded as a creature of the fancy. This has 
wndoubtedly given a wider scope to Mr. Southey’s invention, 
and has enabled him to diversify his work with many won- 
derous and delightful fictions; but the true bistory of Co- 
Jumbus is so full of miraculous enterprise, of magnanimous 
exploit, of strange adventure, and of deep-toned sorrows, 
of great success, and sad reverse, of all that can excite ad- 
miration or touch the heart, that Mr. Southey would have 
found ample scope for his poetical powers, and he might have 
done that justice to the memory of Columbus, which America 
has withheld> A great many incidents have been borrowed 
from the history of that illustrious navigator, such as the dis- 
contents of the crew, the indications of land, and various 
other circumstances, which must naturally be drawn from that 
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foundation of truth. | We could -have wished that the whole 
had been derived from the same source, and that-our poet 
had recorded the fame of the great actor in that trily great 
event, the discovery of half the world, instead of givin 
splendour to the adventures of a second Sinbad the Sai or. 
After this aceount of the subject of the work, it remains 

for us to give onr opinion of it’s poetical merits: The preface 
caught our eve, and excited those uneasy sensations from 
its flippancy, which we have so fully expressed. Like the 
fiend in Sir Joshua’s well known picture of Cardinal Beaufort, 
it thrusts itself upon our view, and arrests that attention, 
which would otherwise have been fixed in admiration on the 
beauties of the whole piece. Madoc is a, noble effort of 
genius: the characters are well delineated, the illustrations 
trom physiology are beautiful, and the harmony of the verse 
is exquisite. Here Mr. Southey has shewn himself a complete 
master, 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony. 


There is scarcely a single page without some striking beau- 
ty, without some sublime description, some delightful pic- 
ture, or some forcible appeal to the heart: but as a poem it 
is def. ctive in plan and in arrangement. Characters are in- 


troduced, and their history is related, but the reader soon 
parts with them to meet nomore. They are as independent of 
the story, as sheep sometimes are of the landscape in which 
the painter gratuitously introduces them. The poem isfuil 
of long ‘ passages which lead to nothing.’ Madoc’s adventures 
in Atzlan have so little reference to the circumstances of his 
family in Wales, that the two parts, into which Mr. S. has 
divided bis work, might be sold separately as two. distinet 
poems. The first part, which describes the revolutions of the 
hero’s family, is very con‘used, and at the same time it is so 
circumstantial and so minute on seme particular. points, that . 
weare naturally led to expect, that’ some future events 
will hinge upon them: but the heir of the house of Owen 
took his way 
A lonely traveller on the moonlight sea. 


And whether he was drowned before he reached the shore, 
or by a favorable revolution was seated on ihe throne of his 
ancestors, we shall never know, till perhaps a Third Part. 
comes out, which, as Mr. S. pays no attention to unity of 
design, may very probably beexpected. ‘This is one advan- 
tage of the PogeM UNLIMITED. Each beok is so unconnected 
with the others, that an enumeration of the beanties of the 
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and of its faults, cannot be given without a minute 
alysis of every section. It would be a task similar to that 
of a critique on the papers of the Spectator, where every 
creates fresh matter for observation. The great fault 
is the want of unity of design, which harasses the reader’s me- 
mory, and distracts his attention: the banners are gay, the 
pomp is magnificent, the actors are of noble mien, and ap- 
propriately attired, the music is harmony itself, but the 
‘whole procession is badly arranged. Mr. Southey himself 
would become immediately sensible of this, if he would take 
the tronble of placing a chapter of contents at the head of 
reach book. There cannot be a more sure or wore easy eri- 
terion than this; but (whether from idleness or design we 
cannot teil,) Mr. S. has dexterously avoided this species of 
analysis, by prefixing a bare list of the dramatis persone at 
the beginning of the volume. There are other faults of 
Jesser moment. Madoc’s reproach of his brother (p. 15 and 
27) at the board of festive hospitality, where he was kindly re- 
ceived, is very ill-timed and unnatural. If David was the 
eldest son by a second wife, he certainly had a better claim to 
the throne than Hoel, who was illegitimate. If Llewellin 
was the right heir, this certainly should have been stated in 
the preface, or so clearly explained in the beginning of the 
poem, that the reader might be able to form some conjecture 
of the real cause of David’s jealousy and suspicion of his 
brothers: instead of this we are suddenly surprized by the ap- 
pearance of Liewellin. The family ‘quarrel is, like most 
family quarrels, a very confused piece of business. We 
hear a great deal of * Owen’s race,’ but Owen had put out his 
nephew’s eyes with red-hot plates, and therefore we do not 
perceive what reason they had to be proud of having sprung 
from such an stock. Owen was a usurper, and the recital of 
his cruelties is very unnecessary and ill-judged. Cynetha’s 
circumlocution for blindness is very quaint» 
it had been worth 


The wealth of worlds, if he could then have seen 
Their ruffian faces. 





The anxiety, and the alternate hopes and fears of Madoc on 
his voyage, are highly wrought; the whole passage is writ- 
ten by the hand of a master: it is too long to be quoted, and 
by curtailing it ofa single line, we should rob itof a beauty ; 
but when he reaches the long-wished-forland, Oh! what a 
falling-off is here. We follow Madoc over the unknown 
ocean with enthusiastic sympathy; bat, when his voyage is 
eompicted, we are most miserably disappointed. 
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‘ I stood upon the deck and watched tilldawny — 
But who can tell what feelings filled my heart, 
When likea cloud the distant land arose 
Grey from the ocean,... when we left the ship 
And cleft with rapid oars the shallow waves, F 
And stood triumphant on another world” 

By a reference to Robertson’s History, our readers will 
see how far the poet here falls short of the historian. Mr. S. 
has evidently Consulted Robertson’s work ; why has he omit- 
ted the natural and deep-felt repentenceof the sailors for their 
ungenerous mistrust of their chief? We cannot follow Madoc 
without thinking of Columbus. 

The whole narration of Baldwin the prior cursing the 
corpse of Madoc’s father, from Pp. 152 to Pp. 163, inclusive, 
might very properly be omitted. It is a dull episode, and 
introduced we*cannot tell why, nor guess wherefore, unless 
Mr. S. happened to have been reading the curses of Ernul- 
phus in Tristram Shandy. Perhaps there is a deeper reason : 
Mr.S. does not seem to be fond of priests: in Wales and in 
Atzlan his priests are ferocious. 

The second book of the second part is tedious. The de- 
scription of the serpent is a noble part of the poem; it is fre- 
quently sublime ; but the mode of destroying the monster is 
too minutely told; there is too much of contrivance and 
cunning in the scheme: a set of tailors could not have devis- 
ed a more ingenious mode of -killing a mad dog. If this 
exemplification of what we mean should be thought too 
degrading, we would say that Madoc and his companions 
kill the serpent exactly as you would expect the crafty Ulys- 
ses and his associates to have done the deed, if they had met 
with such a reptile after escape from the giant’s care under 
the sheep’s bellies. 

The proper names are in general “‘ confounded hard words:” 
as Mr.S. enjoyed the liberty of naming the children of his. 
own fancy, we think he might have had a little more mercy 
on hisreaders. The heroes of the Iliad have given names to our 
modern race-horses, dogs,and ships; but this honor cannot be 
expected for the heroes in Atzlan, viz. Y bidthiton, Coanocot- 
zin, Mexitli, Tezozomoc, and the Aztecas. The following 
line has not its parallel in any poem of note, but we recol- 
lect one very much resembling it, which was written by a 
school-boy : 
: first he donned 
A Gipion quilted close of gossampine. 


The boy’e line.is equally pretty— 
Where splendid conchs do micque upon the shore. 
Cart. Rev. Vol. 7. January, 1906. G 
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The story ef Coatel’s discovering the young Hoel in the 
cave, is borrowed from the Arabian Nights, with the excep- 
tion that a valture is here substituted for the fox. 

Malinal’s and Goervyl’s defence against the Hoamen, in 
the 16th book, is tediously and too minutely descriptive. It 
may be accurate, but it is the accuracy of an old nurse’s 
tute Indeed there is too mach fighting through the re- 
mainder of the volume : it is quite a gazette. 

Is the following passage ‘adapted to the purposes of 
poetry?’ We are willing to try it by Mr. Southey’s own 
criterion. We think that it is not, and therefore we have 
not quoted it in the shape of verse, at the same time we chal- 
lenge even the admirers of Thalaba, to read itin such a 
manner, that £ its flow and fall shall be perceptible.’* 


* And on he went toward Goervyl, and with sudden turn, while 
on another foe her eye was fixed, ran inupon her, and stooped down 
and clasped the maid above the knees, and throwing her over his 
shoulder. to the valley straits set off: ill seconded, in ill attempt; 
for now his comrades are too close beset to aid theirchief, and Mer- 
vyn hath beheld his lady’s peril. At the sight, inspired with force, 
as if indeed that manly garb had clothed a manly heart, the page 
ran on, and with a bill-hook striking at his ham, cut the back-sinews. 
Amalahta fell: the maid fell with him; and she first hath risen, 
while grovelling on the earth he gnashed histeeth for agony. Yet 
even in those pangs remembering still revenge he turned, and seized 
Goervyl’s skint, and plucked her to the ground, and rolled himself 
upon her, and essayed to kneel upon her breast, but she clenched 
fast his bloody locks, and drew him down aside.” Pp, 341. 


The sport in Atzlan, of the Flyers, who mount the pine, 
is ‘ahiiost unintelligible. A slight alteration in the conclud- 
ing lines would clear it ofobscurity. The ‘ mazy dance’ and 
other games are well describe. Mr.S. in general con- 
quers the intricate difficulties of description with admirable 
skill. 

We are surptized not to find the horse introduced in Atz- 
lan. ‘This animal was to the first settlers in America, such 
zn instrumert of wonder and of power, that their exploits, 
when related even in the sober narrative of truth, have an 
air of romance and enchantment. We naturally expected 
to see this noble creature forming a part of the inferior 
machinery. 

“The Leauties of Madoc are gr:at and many. We have 
not quoted any particular passages, as every reader of taste, 
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* Vide preface te Thalaba. 
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who reads the poem, (and what reader of taste will mot read 
it?) will be forcibly struck with them.—Praise which is ex- 
torted by merit, must be sincere, We confess that the flip- 
pant pertress of the introductory matter, prejudiced us against 
the author. Ifa philosopher enters into company with the 
air of a coxcomb, he most not be astonished if he is not 
received with respect, and treated with reverence. 

The excellent parts of this poem are like elegant devices 
ia the work-shop of the sculptor: their effect is in great 
measare Jost from want of due light and shade, position and 
arrangement. Their individual value increases the regret 
of the observer, that the hand of the master has not formed 
them into a monument of poetic art, grand in its design, 
and harmonizing in its parts, which might have endured for 
ages a model for imitation, and the pride of English litera- 
ture. 


ne ee a ee 


Ase. X.—Travels through Italy in the Years 1804 and 1805, 
by Augustus Von Kotzehue, Author of Travels in Si- 
ride’ andin France, &c. &c. &c. 8vo.°4 Vols. it. Phillips. 
1805, 


IT were devoutly to be wished that the same authority 
which introduced Augustus Von Kotzebue to an acquaint- 
ance with the wildernesses of Siberia, had been pleased to com- 
mute that memorable year of exile for ten years of rigorous 
abstinence from pen, ink. and paper. We are fully aware 
how tremendons an infliction this must have been to the 
unhappy sufferer; but our care for the public would have 
stifled our commiseration: and we should gradually have 
lost all recollection of the painful privation to be endured 
by the individual, in contemplating the chance that so long 
@ suspension might at last have entirely corrected that mis- 
chievous habit of publication, which has now, it is to be 
feared, become quite incurable. 

The commonwealth of letters, however, is unhappily with- 
out the benefit of this arbitrary, though wholesome interfer- 
ence of civil authority. In open contempt and defiance of 
the impotent thunders of all our literary tribunals, this con- 
fident and incorrigible offender is again before the public, 
and boldly challenges their attention to four volumes more 
of dulness and impertinence, That eur decrees should not be 
very actively promulgated, or very punctually obeyed in the 
(ierman states, can scarcely indeed be regarded as extraw- 
dinary. They have, of course, tribunals of their own of com- 
petentjurisdiction ; and the — of their critical jurispru- 
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dence are probably more favourable to the merits of Mr. 
Kotzebue, than those. by which our sentences are usually. 
regulated. With them, an affected style, a studied con- 
of all asual modes of thinking, an undisguised renun- 
Biation of all the constituted authorities of taste and science, 
and marked disrespect for all religiousopinicns, may possibly 
amountto no moralor literary misdemeanor. Weconfidently 
trust, however, that the good~seuse of thé English nation 
will reject the pompous trifles of this strutting sentimentalist, 
though repeatedly assured by the newspapers that Mr. Kot- 
zebue is ‘ the most enlightened traveller of the present age.” 
Prefixed to the work before us we have not a_ preface, 
(that would be a servile compliance with established modes, 
unworthy of the independent mind of Mr. Kotzebue,) but 
we have something which is ‘to serve as a preface.’ This 
prolegomenon is in every respect correspondent with the 
eharacter of the performanee which it intwodaees to the 
notice of the world. It commences with a list of those whu 
are to be excluded from the inestimable privilege of readivg 
this book. The first class of those who are thus excommu- 
nicated consists of ‘all artists, or judges of the arts, as they 
are termed ;’ whom Mr. K. proceeds to scparate from bim- 
self by the following modest distinctions : 


_ © They consider the arts as the mere creation of form, but I as 
the transfusion of mind: they, as proving the expertness of the 
eyes; but I, as the occupation of the soul : the form being tle first 
thing with them ; with me, the last.’ 


The next class stigmatized with this mortifying prohibition, 
consists of those ‘ who really love the arts and are fond of 
viewing performances of merit, but not of reading descriptions 
of such things.’ Mr. K. graciously condescends to promise 
that he will not be offended with such readers of this class 
as shall be tempted, notwithstanding this clause of exelusion, 
to take up his work, and shall find themselves obliged to 
pass over the greater pavt of it. 

’ Thirdly, those who expect, among other things, a dry cata- 
Jogue of curiosities, or an exhibition of sentimental pictures, 
are warned, on pain of grievous disappointment, not to open 
these vohimes. Were we not, to ourserrow and vexation, fami- 
liar with the former productions of Mr. K. we should have 
been somewhat surprized, after such a declaration, to find the 
greater number of his pages filled with a tedious-enumeration 
of paintings, statues, relics, coins, medals, gems, cameos, 
and antiquities of every description ; and the rest liberally 
stnffed with sentiment, after the very newest fashion of the 
present sensitive race of philosophic travellers. 
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We may safely add a fourth class of readers, who will act 
wisely in abstaining from any intimate communicatiow with 
Mr. Kotzebue; those who seek in the publications of travelled 
men, for enlightened views of the moral and political state of 
mankind, or who hope to find in their labours the materials 
of improvement, in science and philosophy Indeed the 
plan adopted in the fabrication of this book, leads us to exe 

ct little that‘can render it permanently valuable. . We are 
informed that the author took no notesof what he saw immedi- 

ately, but rose every morning, long before daylight, ‘ and 
spent two or three hours in transcribing -faithfuily al/ he had 
#cen, THOUGHT, AND FELT, tn the preceding day.’ 

The tour commences with a diatribe of some six pages on 
the instinctive passion for variety, to which Mr. K. Is serie 
ously disposed to ascribe the propensity of man to visit re- 
mote countries, and in which be seeks for an apology for his 
own impatience of home. We are then taken at a prodi- 
— rate through Riga, Berlin, Leipsig, Nurenberg, and 

ugsburgh into the Tyrol; during which very rapid progress 
Mr. K. finds leisure to pronounce.a panegyric oa Alexander 
Emperor of Russia (by whom, he is anxious to inform the 
an that he dees not mean Alexander the Great, King of 
Macedonia)—to describe a tremendous storm on the Veipus 
lake—to discuss the difficulty of play-writing—to prophesy 
that the time will come when amorous intrigues shall be con- 
ducted, and besieged towns victualled, by means. of air 
balloons—to consider very minutely the state of the posts 
between Petersourg and Naples—and to describe courts of 
justice, town halls, libraries, churches, preynowes, dun- 
geons, escutcheons, paintings, &c. &c. &c. Wethen are con- 

ucted into the Tyrol, the picture of which is, on the whole, 
by no means uninteresting: to the imagination of the author 
it is so irresistibly enchanting, that it betrays him into a 
daring violation of his solemn vow against the mortal sin of 
picturesque description. 

‘ On descending the hill from Lermos to Nassereit (says 
he,) let the traveller alight, and walk slowly ;’ Mr. K. then 
conducts us through rugged rocks, purling springs, woods, 
shrubberies, ruined castles, dark lakes, foaming torrents, 
— streams, and blooming plains, till at last suddenly re- 
collecting himself, he exclaims : 

* No! Ibave many times declared that I would never enter into 
descriptions of scenery ; hut whoever has a taste for the truly sub- 
lime, may believe me, that on this journey tears will more than once 
gnvoluntarily start into bis eyes.” P. 88, 89. voL. 1. 


DL. K. then proceeds to Verona, and thence towards Flo- 
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rence, extremely out of bumour with the wretched police of 
Italy, and with the vexatious regulations respecting pass- 
ports. At Bologna he stops only to give a long agcount of 
the ascent of that daring aeronaut Zambeceari, faithfully 
abstracted from the Report of the Academy of Sciences 
there. The delights of a morning spent amidst the Apen- 
nines is described ina silly Jetter from Barberini, a dreaming 
enthusiast, and a great Leer of coffee. As the feelings of 
Mr. K. appear to bein perfect unison with those of his cor- 
respondent, we shal] present our readers with a few lines of 
this egregious drivelling, as exhibiting a tolerably correct 
specimen of what the modern race of weeping travellers sub- 
stitute for thought and description. Having mentioned the 
state of hisaccommodations at the village aie-house at which 
he lodges for the night, he proceeds ; 


‘ What.is now to distutb me, but the thought of how I shall fore 
in the morning,—here is no coffeetoLe had! Yet I knew how te sup- 
ply this necessity. My good wife, (for be sure not to travel without 
a female companion,) unpacks the sugar end cofiee—I fetch from my 
travelling case «lamp filled with spirits of winc—set our own coffce- 
pot upon it—and before the end of half an hour, the dear hands 
which have attended me through life, prepare my morning’s comfort 
on the Apennines. [ now lay myself quictly down to sleep, with my 
rushlight burning, and my repeater by my side. ‘lowards morning, 
half asleep, I catch up my watch with my eyes closed, make it: re- 
peat, and jt strikesthree—IJ spring up, light my lamp—set the coffec- 
pot on it, and while my coffee is warming, | cat grapes :—and opening 
my window—(yes—opening my window on the fSth Qctaber !)—I 
Jean out of it half dressed, in order properly toipnhale the mild Italian 
air, andsurvey the charming country illumined by the dawn. The 
bubbling noise of the coffee behind ime rouses me from my sweet 
reverie; I leave the window with morstencd eyes, (for I had in the 
universal stillness directed my thoughts us well as looks to the spat 
that is rendered dear to me by allit contains,) seat myself, drink, and 
write this letter to you as calmly and comfortably us 1 should have 
done at Berlin.” Pp. 142. &c. : 


With these contemptible and doting trifles, the ex- 

tations of all sober and rational readers are pcrpetually 
mocked in the pages of this class of travellers. While we 
are pressing forward impatiently in Lopes of instruction-and 
entertainment, we are suddenly stopped to contemplate the 
spot where Mr. Karamsin sighed and wept, where Mr. Kot- 
zebue was ‘overwhelmed with a chaos of inexpressible teel- 
ings,’ or where Mr. Barberini boiled his coffee ! 
~ *© {tis fortunate for me, (says Mr. hk.) that I have made 
no promise of describing Florenve. 1 can. now travel on to 
Ancona without making apy apologies.’ It would have been 
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fortunate for his readers if he had persevered in his retolu- 
tion: for, notwithstanding he hopes ‘ that they wilk be ‘con- 
tented with a remark or two,’ he cannot prevail upon hims 
self to dismiss them without a copious enumeration of -ever#? 
Uiing that has been seen and described befine a thousand 
times. But our charge against the author.in this and in every 
part of his work, is not confined to his tediousness and dulis 
ness: he watches with malignant vigilance for every op- 
se ed of placing all religious prejudices and images in a 
udicrous point of view. We believe that the o “ensive apd 
indecent levity with which he treats every sacred subject i» 
all his former productions, has been visited by the seveve and, 
unanimous censure of al] the literary journals, in this country, 
at least. It is unquestionably the duty of every critical fra- 
ternity to resent this insult to the public as often as it is re- 
peated. ‘The mischievous diligence with which he seizes ow 
every occasion afforded by the ignorance, the folly, or the 
superstition of mankind; to make our holy faith the object 
of insipid and blasphemous drollery eserves to be stigmatized 
with emphatic reprobation. It is with extreme reluctancé 
that we submit to the nauseous task of transcribing soine of 
the despicable witticisms which disfigure the pages before us. 
The church of the Apnpneiation at Florence suggests to 
Mr. K. the following impious reflection : ‘ 4 tolerably natun 
ral association of ideas nas here, as in almost all Italy, occa- 
sioned the foundling hospitals to be dedicated to the Annun- 
ciation.’ vou, 5. vr. 150. In the same page, we: are — 
that a performance of Bandimelli’s € represents 8 dead Chi 
in marble, whom God the Father (figured' by'a little otd 
long-bearded man, with a bad physiognomy) holds on his 
knee.’ Inthe same manner, whenever any of the objeets 
of our adoration are unskilfully and injudiciousty presented 
to our senses by unenlightened zeal aud preposterous taste, 
it is sure not to escape the perverse industry of Mr. K, Who 
can bear (he abominable familiarity with which he alludés to 
objects which others only name with trembling reverence? 
A picture in the charch of Spirito Santo, at Naples, : Féises 
his admiration—and he observes with pleasure) that: the 
child Jesus has a great likeness to his lovely mother?‘ ver.. 
11.P. 114. In another picture,we are told, that ‘ the-Qneen 
of Heaven is represented as armed with a endgel; -with 
which she has just been beating Satan severely” - Ibid. «In 
. another place, the ‘ Queen of Heaven: ig sitting: in a.cor- 
ner, and is distributing rosaries—and thé child Jesus..in 
her lap does the same.’ p. 630. Again; in erse iG2,' we 
hear of a painting, in which ‘the infant Christ: resem- 
bles much a spoilt ghild.’ Whenever: lie has. cecastom to 
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mention the infant Baptist; he cannot find a more respect- 


. ful. appellation for him than the ‘little John.’ We kuow 


not whether these expressions may be more decorous in the 
eriginal, or not: but-as Mr. K. professes ‘himself a heretic 
(a term by. which he seems to understand a dissenter from 
all religion which professes to be founded on revelation), we 
are, not disposed -to fix much of the guilt on his translator. 

The-eathedral at Sienna raises in the mind of our travelles 
this eminently contemptible joke : 


‘Formerly it (the cathedral) contained a.group of the three 
Graces, but these have been removed on the pretext of indecorum: 
what indeed have the Graces to do in a church, where even couns 
cils have been held?’ vox. 1. Pp. 173, 


It is scarcely to be expected that Mr. K. should preserve 
any command over his imagination when he approaches 
Rome. It might be foreseen that the sight of the Coliseum 
would bring on one of his paroxysms, Indeed he appears 
sensible that the fit is approaching, and feels it necessary to 
apologize for any extravagance he may commit during its 
continuance. 


* I must be pardoned (says he) any bold expression; whoever 
¢an speak coolly or sentimentally on such a subject, for him I do 
not write.’ vou. 1. P. 180. 


Having at last torn himself from the Coliseum, he invites 
the reader to accompany him in a walk along the ancient 
Via Sacra, and ‘then comes his fit again,’ and while it lasts 
* he does not talk after the wisest.’ His imagination trans- 
ports him into aneient Rome. 


* What (he exclaims) is the meaning of that mixed crowd, pro- 
ceeding slowly by the Temple of Peace? They are pious countrymen 
who are conducting a lamb to the habitation of the sacrificer. But 
the tumultuous nojse-and wild shrieks issuing from the next streets ? 
Is a sudden commotion begun? No ; the inhabitants of that strect 
are holding their frolicksome dispute with the inhabitants of the 
Via Sacra, concerning the head of a horse, &c. &c. Butwe will not 
stay here any longer,’ &c. &c. voL.t. P. 197, 198. 


The latter part of the first, the whole of the second, and 
art of the third volume are occupied with a description of 
Kaples and its vicinity; and some parts of this picture are 
not wholly without animation and interest. We are not 
aware, however, that it presents any thing that has the re- 
commendation of much novelty, or that shews more than a 
superficial observation of national character and manner. 
The eating and drinking of the Neapolitans appears to have 
occupied the minutest attention of our author; and if with- 
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out insulting the taste of future 'gederations, we might 
suppose that his work could live tii} the larders of the nines 
teenth century shail become subjects of antiquarian inves- 
tigation, we must at least do him the justice to. allow chat it 
may afford considerable materials towards a learned diss 
sertation ‘ de re Culinaria Neapoiitanorum.’ 

The streets of Naples appear to resemble more nearly than 
any place on earth the limbo of vanity. _No\other city: ia 
the world perhaps can exhibit a greater variety of cos- 
tumes, and what is more singular, they are all) of them Ita- 
Jian. This strange motley collection must exbjbit; a very 
lively and curious spectacle to the travelier,;: His- conttast 
between the streets of Naples and those of Paris deserves to 
be transcribed. 313 


* In the variety of dresses the streets of Naples afford: more: diver- 
sitythan those of Paris, but in another respect the latter are miore 
entertaining. In Paris we find the walls covered with evetyi kind of 
writings, but at Naples not at all. At Paris every. one! bas;some> 
thing to propose, to offer, to communicate to the ie—but here 
nobody. The French endeavour to ‘bring men of al}, ramks: dad 
descriptions into connection with each other’; the Italians try:tolm 
dividualize them,’ &c. &c. You. §. B. 277. 


Mr. K. had an opportunity of visiting Vesuvius after a 
eruption, and his account is not altogether destitgte oe 
strength of colouring. In descending he accepted the hose 
pitality of a hermitage on the side of the mountain, ia whieh 
was a memorandum-book filled with the names of .all whe 
had visited the volcano, and the impertineat tifles. with 
which they had recorded their excursion. 


‘ This medley (says Mr. K.) was to be found in ali languages : bug 
I confess that ona slight perusal it seemed to me that the Ger? 
bad written the most nonsense ; at least had affected the greatest seg- 
sibility !” cia 


Is it necessary toremark, that this excessive candour of 
Mr. K. has betrayed him into a singularly just and acctrate 
delineation of himself? Had he always written as reasona- 
bly as in pages 26, 27, he might securely have ventured to 
censure the vitious taste and morbid sensibility of his coun- 
trymen. He is speaking of an eruption of Vesuvias which 
happened during his stay at Naples; we recommend the 
passage as a favorable specimen of his performance, though 
our limits do not allow its transcription. yt 

No inconsiderable portion of the second volume is- devot- 
ed to a laborious enumeration of pictures and statues, in 
the course of which the author is perpetually prockiming 
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the independence of his taste and judgment, and his exemp- 
tion from the manacles of vulgar criticism. He exults much 
in the spirit of the self-righteous Pharisee ; he appears thank- 
fal that he is not made ‘as other men are, the passive echo 
of traditional approbation or censure. We must, however, 
venture to distrust this original and unborrowed illumination 
of Mr. K.’s genius. All taste and feeling, unimproved and 
unsupported by — study and observation (except 
in some very few illustrious instances), are meteors which in- 
fallibly lure their followers astray, and at last‘ evgulf them 
in the mire.’ 

The following account of the professions of letter-wri- 
ters and letter readers at Naples is curious, and we believe 
new: 


*There are halfadozen small tables in the street by the post-office, 
andas many men sitting before them holding pens in their hands, 
with a folded letter-case before them, ready to write letters of any 
conceivable purport to any quarter of the habitable globe. A 
second chair opposite to theirs invites the needy letter sender to sit 
down and communicate his thoughts to one who will give them the 
polish of good diction.’ vou. 11. Pp. 138. 

* All this correspondence is commonly conducted in such a loud 
and public manner, that the post office has no occasion to break 
open the letters; it need only dispatch a few idle persons,with good 
ears among the —. Soldiers and sailors proclaim their affairs 
to the world without hesitation. Their gesticulations while dice 
tating are none of the genilest, and they often heat with vehemence 
on the table of the writer.” p. i4t, | 

‘ These men of genius, however, have not erected their pulpits in 
the streets for the dispatch of letters only, but also to decypher such 
es atrive for those who cannot read. On the day when the post 
comes in, a different scene is exhibited from that which we have just 
enjoyed. All pens arc at rest, the lips only are in motion ; and, as 
may be easily conceived, there is another interesting supply for the 
curious observer. The fixed attention with which the hearer hangs 
on the lips of the reader, the varying passions, the accomplished or 
defeated hopes of the former, are well contrasted with the perfect 
indifference of the latter, and the unchanged voice with which he 
proclaims both joyful and melancholy news.’ rp. 142, 3. 





In vow. 111: P. 60, a very curious fact is mentioned, te 
which, unless it were ascertained by the personal knowledge 
of the author, we should give but a very tardy. belief: | 


‘Itis a singular custom, but which places the credit of the Nea- 
pelitans in a very unfavourable light, that when you make any agree- 
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ments with a Neapolitan, for instance for a vetturina, for the journey 
to Rome, you do not pay him partof the money in advance, as is 

' @ustomary in other countries, but he deposits a sum in your hands. 
* Tf you omit this precaution, you are not safe. ‘The anknowns- rans 
ger, therefore, has more credit than the resklent native.’ 


At Rome, which is again visited by our author on his re- 
turn, heis as industrious as usual in compiling Kareem = of 
artists and their works; equally ambitious of distinguishing 
himself by his exaltation above the grovelling level of vaigat 
taste; and equally watchful tor every topic of indecent sar- 
casm ou sacred subjects. ‘Tkus the picture of Nathaa and 
David calls forth the following criticism : 


* The artist has likewise succeeded in giving David a someghat 
majestic, but yet ambiguous physiognomy, exactly such as the pieus 
vid rogue may be supposed to have had.” vow. 111, P. 3. 

‘I cannot forbear mentioning here a singular phenomenon in the 
history of artisis, _Kaysérmann, i8 at the same timea painter anda 
dealer in pigs. He is accustomed in spring to purchase many thou- 
sand swine, which he keeps till they are full grown, and sells again 
to great advantage. He is likewise the proprietor of many of the 
goats, which are driven about at Rome from house to house to be 
milked,’ 


Weare indeed aware that the kings and princes of antiquity 
were feeders of sheep and drivers of cattle ; and we have 
the authority of that dios ipogSeg, that divine feeder of hogs; 
parson Trulliber, in modern times, for an union of the pir? 
tual character of pastor, with the temporal and_ perhaps 
mdre lucrative one of a fattener of pork. But'we imagine, 
this is the first instance of a pig-dealing painter; Mr. Kay- 
sermann is of course very ambitious of bringing his pigs &® 
market in the highest order, or, in other words, perfect pic- 
tures; he will thus be gratified by hearing the approbation 
of the public expressed in terms which convey a compliment 
at once to both his professional characters. t bi 
. .. The account of the chambers of the dead in the chatch 

of the Capuehins will be found to be a very strong expe- 
riment on the credulity of the reader. These dreary man- 
sions of mortality, we are told, consist of neither church-yard, 
vault, cellar, or cavern: 

* In a lower story of the convent, not quite under ground, there 
is a range of arched chambers, provided with niches. In each of 
theseniches, we discover a dead Capuchin, dressed in his capouche, 
and with @ long beard ; for the dead bodies buried here do not suffer 
putrefaction, but only dry up.’ 

‘Phe apartments for this purpose are very small,. yet harbour. 
hundreds of such tenants. They lie here till they are dried up, 
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when they are brought to light again, in order to yield their former 
spaces to their successors.’—‘ We rajsed the capouche of one of 
the corpses, and discoyered underneath it askin very much hike yel- 
low parchment.’ vot. 1it. P. 257. 


We wish Mr. K. had condescended to inform us to what 
eause’ the preservation of these bodies from putrefaetion 
is to be ascribed : for it does not appear from bis account that 
theyjare protected from the air, or that they are submitted to 
any of those processes which are usually applied for the pure 
pose of counteracting animal corruption. We must there- 
fore suspend our belicf till we are further enlightened on this 
subject. 

The fourth volume, we think, has more pretensions to the 
chéfacter of rational and entertaining, than any ofits brethren, 
though it ‘ stands accountant’ for a considerable share. of 
trifling; of which the following are egregious mstances : 


* Ternt is the native town of Tacitus; and: the theatre of an ex- 
traordjnary wonder of nature. The cascades of Fivoh are beauti- 
ful; the fall of Terni is great and majestic. There Tacitus would 
probably have been a poet ; here-he could have been no other than 
_ an historian ; and his style could not but be simply nervous and 
rugged like these rocks.’ VoL. itv. P. 158, 9. 


The academy of arts at Modena is in possession of a very 
interesting rarity, namely, the skull of Corregio. This ve- 
nerated relic suggests to Mr. K. a variety of reflections and 
guestions which he professes himself unable to resolve. 


* For example, may we not hence deduce a tacit confession on 
the part of mankind, that materialism is an opinion implanted by 
nature in the mind; and that notwithstanding all they have learnt 
@bout the nature of the soul, they still consider the head as the 
organ of reason? Further :—Is it not surprising, that as the skull of 
a highly distinguished personage is an object of uncommon interest 
to every individual, so few skulls of that kind have been preserved ; 
and that, as faras 1 know, only two academies of painting, and Dr. 
Gall, of Vienna, have conceived the idea of reseuing this most pre- 
cious relic of an extraordinary man: from the dreary bosom of the 
earth ? Why should this, idea have occurred only to painters? &c. 
&c. Why are not libraries. decorated with the skulls of great writ 
ers and poets ?. Why are not arsenals embellished with the skulls of 
heroes? Why are not thrones surrounded with the skulls of virtu- 
‘Gus princes?” VoL.Iv. P. 249. 


And why, we may add, is not every paper-mill decorated 
with the cranium of some indefatigable scribbler like Mr. 
Kotzebue ? 

We shall conclude our account of these ‘ thin and flimsy 
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designs,’ by transcribing what we conceive to be thé most 
interesting passdge’ in the whole work. The hardy courage 
and generous loyalty of the Tyrolese are well known; an 
animating ‘picture of both is exhibited in the following nar- 
rative, which, at this moment, must create a mouraiul in- 
terest in the bosom of every loyal Englishman. ‘These 
intrepid and patriotic mountaineers are now become the 
vassals of France. At a period when all Europe appears on 
the poiat of crumbling into fragments under the iron mace 
of wor ingen 8 apres ane. mankind is threatened with 
a bondage which may per or obstruct the progress 
of ae ener hag the diffasion of all ienoustiie 
sentiment, it is a melancholy duty to collect and record 
évery exertion of virtuous bravery which has dignified the 
last struggles of independence. Posterity may thus be in- 
formed that sentiments and feelings once existed, which, had 
they been carefully eacobraged’ and judiciously directed, 
might have saved their ancestors from the grinding fangs of 
military despotism, and preserved to themselves the blessings 
of moral an intellectual liberty. 


‘ This tribe of herdsmen appeared to me to be more brave and 
Jess corrupted than their neighbours, who cultivate the vine, What 
might not have been expected of them during the late war! With 


what courage they waited for the coming of the French! At Bran- 
neken, two posts from Brixen, they had not heard of the arrival of 
the enemy till he was almost attheir gates. They immediately sent 
to General Sporke, who commanded a corps at no great distance, te 
inform him they were ready to fight if he would come and support 
them. The general promised to comply with their invitation, More 
than four thousand country people assembled, armed themselves, 
baked bread for the Austrians, procured wine, and waited for their 
leader. He came not: he sent them word, that his orders obliged 
him to return over the mountains. This message the honest pea- 
sants could not understand. They were acquainted with their. 
mountains ; they knew that, especizlly in spring, it was not possi- 
ble to cross them, at least yot.with artillery. They wondered why 
the general should choose rathes to throw his cannoninto the water, 
than to bring it tu their defence; and they still maintain that if this 
bad been done, if they had been organized, aud had any one to 
head them, not a man of the French would have escaped. Who- 
ever has seen the country and itsinhabitants, will give them credit 
for the assertion. The answer they received rendered them not deject- 
ed, but indignant. All the officers of government withdrew, leaving 
the people to shift for themselves. But whenever they metwith one - 
of these fugitives, they seized him by his queue, dragged him back, 
and tauntingly exclaimed, “ Scoundrel, there is the enemy !” 

* Had, at that moment, a man appeared among them, endowed by 
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nature with military talents, he might have given the state of affairs 
a very different aspect, and have acquired great renown. Now 
their torce was dispersed, but even in this situation they made bead 
against the French. In a small tewn, a body of them assembled 
at the gate, merely opened a small door from time to time, fired, 
killed at each time a number of the enemy, and then instantly drew 
back their heads again. The French might threaten and storm as 
they pleased; the httle troop continued to defend themselves in this 
manner, and atlength compelled them to retire. Evenin a village 
situated on a rock, the inhabitants resolved to oppose the entrance 
of the invaders. ‘The women armed themselves as well as the men, 
and the children rolled large stones down upon the French, who 


amade a halt, and then proceeded farther. On their approach to 


Branneken, the peasants ascended the mountains, kindled some 
hundreds of fires in the vicinity, and so alarmed the numerous army 
of the cuemy, that he cniered intoa capitulation with this open 
town, the articles of which were faithfully observed. These brave 
herdsmen were therefore indebted to their courage @lone for not be- 
ing plundered. The word peasant was a terror to the French, and 
frequently restrained them from committing excesses. The heart of 
a German patriot bleeds, when he sees what a two-edged sword go- 
vernment then had in its hand without daring to draw it from its 
scubbard.’ von. iv. P. 275. 


Again, speaking of the inhabitants of Lienz, the last 
frontier town of Tyrol : 


‘ Deserted by these who ought to lave protected them, unprovided 
with arms, cacept such as the troops bad thrown away in their pre- 
cipitate flight, they seized these, placed an innkeeper who had once 
been a serjeant at their head, boldly attacked the advanced guard of 
the French which had entered their little town, and drove them frem 
street to street, out at the gate, and beyond the bridge, strewing 
the whole way with the bodies of their enemies.” 1BID. P. 283. 


* It would certainly be worth the while of a good historian to 
reside for a few months in Tyrol ; he would there have an opportus 
nity of collecting the most extraordinary particulars of a war, the 
individual occurrences of which must appear incomprehensible to 
posterity. They will not bea litth astonished to learn, that the 
military manifested a kind of hatred (E cannot possibly eall t envy) . 
against the brave peasantry: and that they went so far as to call 
the gallant General Laudon, by way of ridicule, the idob of the pea- 
sants, because he was the only officer who knew how to avail him- 
self of the courage and energy of the Tyrolese; and who, let it be 
well remarked, himself fought at their head.’ 133d. P.284. . 
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Art. 11.—Second Thoughts on the Trinity, recommended to the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Gloucester, ina Letter addressed 
to his Lordship, by Edward Evanson. 800. 1s.6d. Johnson. 
1805. 


THESE Second Thoughts of Mr. Evanson consist partly of re- 
marks and animadversions on the language and argument of what 
may be cailed the metaphysical division of the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter’s Treatise, partly of observations on his scriptural testimonies ; 
and the remainder is occupied in an appeal to the book of the Reve- 
lation of St. John, as sanctioning Mr. E.’s views on the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and sume ocher generally accounted fundamental tenets 
of the christian scheme. We mentioned ourselves, in our review 
of that article, that we could by no means give an unqualified ap- 
probation to the skill and caution of the Right Reverend Prelate, 
in his metaphysical arguments. And yet we cannot affirm that Mr. 
Evanson, by his desultory observations, has in any degree presented 
us with an adequate and satisfactory exposition of all the blemishes 
which are contained in the bishop’s performance: while, in ex- 
posing the errors of another, be has not taken sufficient ¢are to 
keep himself free from blame. In the part which respects the scrip- 
tures, there are so many previous questions to be settled betwixt Mr. 
Evanson ard his readers, that any mention between them of such 
@ doctrine as that of the Trinity must, excepting in the case of a 
very few individuals, be quite premature. It that doctrine be sup- 
ported at all, it must be by the evidence of scriptures What then 
can we do insuch an argument with a man whu has reasoned him- 
self into a disbelief of the authenticity of so great a part of the 
sacred volume as Mr. FE. has done, and who seems to repose an un- 
doubting confidence scarcely in any portion of scripture, excepting 
the Apocalypse? ‘Truly, the gentleman has greatly the advantage 
of us. We want common principles and materialsof debate, ‘* We 
shall be unto him that speaketh, barbarians, and he that speaketh 
shall be a barbarian ynto us.”—* Thefar greatest number’ of the 
Bishop’s scriptural testimonies, Mr. Evanson tells his Lordship, 
* are no more the works of any writers of the apostolic age, than 
these Thoughts of your Lordship which now lie before me; and 
therefore I certainly shail not think it of any use to take particujar 
notice of them, until your Lordship, or some other advocate for 
their authenticity, shail have produced rational and sufficient evi- 
sence that they were in existence betore the reign of the Emperor 
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Hadrian.’ (Pp. 20.) The subject of debate then is quite changed-— 
it becomes a discussion of the canonical authority of the scriptures : 
and to him who entertains any doubts upon that subject, till they 
are removed, ali both First and Second Thoughts on any Scriptura 
Doctrine, are altogether in vain. 

To us, and we presume to most common readers, Mr. Evanson’s 
apocalyptical speculations appear in a great degree visionary ; and 
exemplify very strikingly the tact bow ofien credulity and scepticism 
are united in the same bosom. ‘They remind us forcibly of honest 
Will. Whiston, and kis darling apostolical Constitutions. 

Yet, let us not deprive Mr. Evanson, (though he is now alike cut 
of the reach of our praise and our censure) of his deserved com- 
mendation. The tract bears marks of acuteness and of learning, and 
is written, generally speaking, in a sober and serious frame of mind, 
and with much less unbecoming flippancy and intolerance, either 
with regard to the subject on which he writes,or the person of his 
antagonist, than is but too frequent among controversialists. 

The most orthodox need not be ashamed to admire and to’imitate 
the piety and seriousness of the concluding observations : 


‘Whether my feeble efforts on this, or any other occasion, may 
prove productive, in any manner, of such salutary effects as I fondly 
presume from them, depends entirely upon the will of the supréme’ 
Disposer of all human events. He knoweth that I am actuated in 
them solely by benevolent, and, as far as concerns this world, ly 
the most disinterested motives. And to his gracious, patetnal dis- 
posal, I cheerfully resign myseif and every thing that is mine.” 
(Pp. 60.) 


Ant.12:—An Essay en the internal Evidence of the Religion of 
Moses. Published in Pursuance of the Will of the late Mr. 
Norris, having gained the annual Prize instituted by him in thé 
University of Cambridge. By Thomas Broadley, A. M. of 
Trinity College, Svo. 2s. Cadell and Davies. 1805. 


IN this short essay the reader will naturally look for arguments 
few, select,and popular, rather than for any thing very novel or 
profound. The writer, however, has performed his part in a manner 
which does not discredit the character in which he appears before 
the public. He first briefly discusses the genuineness of the Penta- 
teuch, and of this he conceives we have the same evidence which 
the natives of modern Europe have of that of the Hiad of Homer, or 
the British inhabitants of India, of that of the writigs of Bacgn and 
Newton. The internal evidence of the religion is examined under 
two general divisions ; one relating more especially to the cheracter 
of its author, or, more properly speaking, its promulgatur, and the 
other to the nature and character of the religion itself. In this latter 
part, the writer might have found a wide field for the exercise of his 
pen in an exposition of the noble arguments, so intimately connected 
with his subjects, of those great men, Spencerand Warburton. But 
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bere, as in other parts of this Essay, we have to complain of defi- 
ciencies, which compe! us to remind Mr. Broadley ot the old pre- 
cept, Qui studet optatam, &Xc. Nil sine magno Vite labore de- 
dit, &c. &c, 


Art. 13...The Plain Man's Epistle to every Child of Adam, or 
the Voice of Eurth to his Brother Dust. L2mo. Jones. 1805, 


PLAIN enough ! 


Agr. 14.—Sermons on various Subjects, by Alerander Hewat, ' 
D.D, Volt. LI 8vo. pp. 447. Castell and Davies. 1305. 


AN account was given of the first volume of these Discoursesin the 
Critica! Reyiew for January, 1805, We are by no micans disposed ta 
detract from, hut would rather enlarge and extend the praises which 
were bestowed upon Dr. Hewat on that occasion, We have perus~ 
ed this second yolume with feelings of almost unvaried satisfaction, 
Nor do we hesitate to say, that to our taste, and according to the 
principles which we hold concerning the eloquence of the pulpit, 
Dr. Hewat is ane of the mostrespectable preachers of his day, 

But let us nat bemisunderstuod. His readers must not expectin 
these Discourses to be borne away by torrents of irresistible elo- 
quence, to have their fancy amused and surprised by extraordinary 
allusions, or by any uncommon variety and felicity of illustrations ; 
they must not look to be overawed by profound and extensive learnge 
ing, or to be challenged to pursue the author thrqugh long and 
subtle trains of argumentation, ‘These ‘are not the praises to 
which Dr. Hewat lays claim. Byt, which shews his pretensions tq 
still higher commendation, be recalls forcibly to our minds the de- 
claration of the great apostle of the Gentiles: * we preach not ours 
selyes, but Christ Jesus the Lord, and ourselves your serygnts for 
Jesus’ sake,’ There will be found here no elaborate display of orna- 
ment, no toilsome efforts to catch praise and popularity ; but all ig 
plain, practical, simple, sincere, and pastoral. We shall rejoice to 
find that the number of such preachers increases: and it will give 
us great pleasure to learn that Dr.H.isinduced by the patronage of 
the public to favour us with more of bis Discourses. They cannot 
fail to improve the religion, the morals, the good sense and taste of 
their readers, 


MEDICINE, 


Art. 15.—Obseroctions on the Nature and Cure of the Gout; an 
’ Nodes of the Joints ; and on the Influence of certain Articles 
of Diet, in Gout, Rheumatism, and Gravel. By James Par- 
Kinson. 8vo. 5s, Gd. Symonds, i805, 


THE author, being himself subject to attacks of the gout, hag 
been led hoth to practice and to meditate on this disease, with par 
ticular jnterest and atjeutign; but he wes chiefly incited to publiah 

Cait. Rev. Vol. 7, January, 1906, “ # 
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his meditations by the perusal of Dr. Kinglake’s Dissertation.* 
He bas accordingly dedicated his last chapter to the refutation of 
Dr. K.’s doctrines, and to prove that many cases unquestionably 
occur, in which tie speedy suppression of gouty inflammation is 
followed by alarming symptoms, constituting what has been termed 
retracedent gout. It would appear, however, that in his own per- 
son, the refiigerant plan has been always attended with the success 
which Dr. K. avers that it invariably produces; and we donot think 
that Dr. K. would desire a more pointed example to illustrate the 
treatment which he recommends. It appears to us that the author 
does not employ the term, cure, in the sense in which it is general- 
ly used in speaking of the gout ; and that hence that difference of 
his doctrines from those ef Dr. K, and some others, is rather verbal 
than real. The latter apply the term cure to a single paroxysm ; 
the author seems toapply it to the removal of the gouty diathesis, 
or to the prevention of the disease. 

The great object of the present treatise, however, is to demonstrate 
that the disposition to gout consists in * a peculiar acrimony” of the 
fluids. The nature of this acrimony is not absolutely pointed out ; 
but it is supposed to be either the uric or lithic acid, or an approxi- 
mation to that acid which contaminated the circulating fluid, 
This hypothesis principally rests upon two facts. First, on the dis- 
covery of Dr. Wollaston, that arthritic concretions consist of lithate 
of soda ; and secondly, of the circumstance ascertained by Drs. Cul- 
len, Cadogan, and others, and particularly exemplified by the anther, 
that alkaline medicines are efficacious in removing or diminishing the 
gouty diathesis, The author, however, has followed up the doctrine 
with a great many arguments drawn from collateral circumstances, 
which give an air of considerable plausibility to his hypothesis. Yet 
we do not apprehend that our knowledge of gout and its cure will 
be greatly advanced by this dissertation, to which nevertheless we 
must award the meed of praise due to ingenuity of discussion. The 
utility of alkaline medicines has been Jong ago ascertained, but it 
“will be vain, we believe, to attempt to correct the acrimony of a, 
gouty habit by the feeble aid of a drug, while it is constantly ahd 
copiously generated by intemperance in all ats forms. The author 
_ andeed lays considerable stress on the necessity of avoiding acid and 

acescent articles of dict. 

Nodes of the joints arise, in the author’s opinion, from the same 
prevalence of acid acrimony in the habit ; and the same medicine and 
regimen have been found effectually to counteract their formation, 
and to remove them when formed. 

We wish that every Aypothesis in medicine was submitted to the 
same test as is recommended by Horace for an epic poem; ‘ nonum 
prematur in annum.’ The aid of experiment and observation might 
then be employed to strengthen or to invalidate the suppositions of the 

{ 





* See Crit. Rev. for April, 1805, 
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mind. There is an appearance of crudity and immaturity in this 
work, from a deficiency of this sort of evidence’; and too much is 
taken for granted, to leavé any satisfactory impression of solidity on 
the reader. 


Art. 16.—A Manual of Anatomy and Physiology, reduced as 
muchas possible to a tabular Form, for the Purpose of facili. 
tating to Students the Acquisition of these Sciences, By Thomas 
Luxmoore. Small8vo. 8s. 6d. Highley. 1805. 


THIS little volume may be as useful, as some others that are pub- 
lished, on the table of the student in the dissecting room; for which 
purpose its brevity and tabular form recommend it. But in 
comparison with the excellent compendium of Mr. Fyfe, it is vety 
jejune and superficial. The term Physiology, indeed, might have 
been omitted in the title page, without injustice to the work ; for on 
this head little or nothing is to be found init. No mention, for in- 
stance, is made of a gastric fluid, or of digestion: nothing is said of 
the nature or use of the bile, of the pancreatic juice, of the saliva, &c. 
not a word respecting the changes of the air in the lungs, or the 
purposes of respiration. The descriptions, however, are in all in- 
stances marked by great perspicuity ; the tables of the muscles, in 
which thé situation, name, origin, insertion and use of each, are seen 
at one view, are particularly clear. In this point the dissector will 


find the manual possessed of some advantages. 


DRAMA. 


Ant. 17.—The Delinquent ; or, Seeing Company: a Comedy, in 
Five Acts, as performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. 
By Frederick Reynolds. 8vo, 2s. Gd. Longman. 1805. 


WE leave the fable of this drama to the perishable tomb of those 
ephemeral publications which have already enshrined it with more 
splendid obsequies than we should be inclined to afford. To say that 
it resembles other modern trash, were doing great injury to that trash. 
It is infinitely beneath the notice of the most frivolous. The Young 
Roscius, the Young Roscia, the Mclo- Dramas of Mr..M. Lewis, and 
the comedies of Mr. Reynolds, direct the taste of the day. We shall 
scarcely venture to contradict the decision of the public, and therefore 
shall close this short critique with an appropriate quotation, never 
desiring more ‘ toSee the Company of theDelinguent.’ (Vide epilogue.) 

‘ Enter Young Doric hastily. 


-©¥. Doric. Pheugh! I’m out of breath, I’ve rtin so fast to be be- 
forehand and forestall my partner and this sailor Sir Arthur; 
you're restor’d to liberty, Sir Edward has releas’d his debt, Doric and 
Co. have done the same, and should there still remain one who'd 
enforce the outlawry, I and the Major here, wil] give a ball, will pay 
the Savage with his own bank ‘a otes, or if that fails, hark’ye, ( taking 
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the Major aside) ’tis but to open the wrong chariot door, and Roflo» 
like we'll shove him ina Ilermitage. 

‘ Mrs, Aub. Restor’d to freedom ! Olivia, unite with me again in 
thanking him. 

‘Olivia, I do,—with heartfelt gratitude and joy, 

‘ Delin. Sir, you remember that when last we met— 

*¥, Doric. Ido, Sir Arthur (ina melancholy tone.) I remem- 
ber I left you out of my party, but if I luckily should get a wile 
and a more roomy mansion, speak-—(aside to Major ugain) and I'll 
ask you to the wedding supper. 

‘€ Major Tor. He’ll ask me to the wedding supper! What say 
you, Olivia? Buthere’sthe man.’ P.72. 

We had almost forgot the Prologue and Epilogue. The Prologue 
was written by a ‘ Friend ;’ and ina very friendly manner, we allow, 
ne has amicably determined not to eclipse Mr. Reynolds, The Epi- 
logue, which is no better than the Prologue, was penned by Mr. 
Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Fitzgerald has occasionally writton some good verses, but he 


is no poet,’ 
POETRY. 


Art. 18.—The Penance of Hugo, a Vision on the French Revo-~ 
lution. In the Manner of Dante, in four Cantos. Written on. 
the Occasion of the Death of Nicola Hugo de Basseville, &c. &c. 
Translated from the original Italian of V. Monti into English 
Verse, with two additional Cantos, by the Reverend Henry 
Boyd, .4.M. &c. London. 1805. 


IT was indeed a great Penance to toil through this book. Here then 
we stand, ina white sheet, with a taper in the right hand, and the 
‘Vision on the French Revolution’ in our left, and we declare it to 
‘be the most heavy, dull, and uninteresting performance we ever 
reviewed, We read the book—we own we read the book—indeed we 
will never do so again—and we hope that our present confessional 
apology, will superinduce a forgiveness of our sin, We bend te 
the respectable inquisition of the public, and are ready to expose 
before that tribunal the erroneous opinions and heresies of the ‘ Pe- 
nance ot Hugo.’ It beginneth with the devil, and endeth with ‘ the 
blest confines of eternal light.” ‘The book deserveth purgatory. A 
few words more of palinodia, and we have done. 

Hugo Bassevilie was an agent in the French service, employed 
on the mission of revolutionising Rome. ‘The ‘ quisquiliz’ were a 
little savage on the occasion ; they dragged him out of his carriage, 
and killed him in the street.— According to poetical justice, the 
soul of this gentleman ought to have gone to a place which is hint- 
ed at in every page of the Vision—but no such thing; he was not 
quite bad cnough for that ; so the poem opens with a sight of our 
hero, which makes us shudder for his spirit, 


*Q’er the abyss w.th feeble pinions hung’ 
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Tearus’s wings would have melted in a moment, but Hugo’s are 
made of asbestos, and must manage to hold him up through 137 
pages. The following stanza is terrific and obscure: the essence of 
the sublime! 


* The minor spirit, and the parted shade 

To the greet guardian ef the crozier paid 
Obeisance due ; and, mounting on the gale, 

Instant arrived with momentaneous flight, 

Where, foaming high beneath the shades of niglit, 
The Sardian billows laved the rocky pale.’ 


So much for Monsigner Monti—now for Mr. Boyd. A gentle- 
man by the name of ‘ Anancus’ (from Avayxn, necessitas. } 


‘ First of the gnomes is he, who wings his flight 
Accompanied with airs from ancient night. 
And, Hades, wafted on his murky wing, 
Frore on the shivering nerves his influence falls, 
His gorgon look the stoutest heart appals, 
And leaves the bosom dead to honour’s sting.’ 















































Gentlemen, you have probably had enough. The poem is in the 
manner of Dante only inasmuch as it is full of hell, devils, ‘ murky 
stinks,’ * noisome fumes’ and ‘ Stygian fumes.’ 

The notes are taken from old newspapers—and the whole closes 

' with the ‘ Witch of Lapland in Imitation of Gray’s Descent of Odin.’ 
The friend of Gaul, in a very apposite and complimentary manner 
to the witch, takes a metaphor from her broomstick, and says, 


‘ Give me a wind,’ the Demon cried, 
* To sweep the broad Atlantic tide.’ 


Then the petticoat of the witch is elegantly described : 
‘ The crone her crimson flag unfurled.” 


But peace to thee, spirit of Hugo !-—peace to thee, witch of Lap- 
land ! 


Art. 19.—Poems suggested chiefly 2y Scenes in Asia Minor, Sy- 
ria, &c. Embellished with two Views of the Source of the 
Scamander, and the Aqueduct of Simois. By the laie J. D. 
Carlyle, B.D. F.R.S.E. 4to. White. 1905. 


WHEN the Earl of Elgin was sent ambassador to the Porte in 
1799, it was thought desirable that his Vordship should be accom- 
panied by some person of eminent learnins, who might improve the 
facilities then offered by the frien!ly disposition of that court of as- 
certaining what treasures of \:terature were to be found in the pub- 
lic libraries of Constantinople. Mr. Carlyle was selected for this 
service without any solicitation on his rart. The scenes which en- 
gaged his attention in Asia Minor and in the islands and shores of 
ihe Archipelago, suggested the subjects of the principal poems con- 
tained in this small volume. They did not receive the finishing hand 
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of the author, who died very soon after his return. The languor 
and depression of sickness interrupted his literary employments, and 
finally prevented the revision and correction of the present poems, 
which under these circumstances are offered to the candour of the pub- 
lic by his sister. [let duty asan editor has been performed with pious 
care. With sisterly aflection Miss Susanna Maria Carlyle appears 
to have regarded this little volume as a monument of respect to heg 
deceased brother’s memory, and she has therefore decorated it with 
all the elegance that the press can bestow. . . 

It is sufficient for us to observe that these poetic trifles are such 
as might be expected from a person, whowith acultivated mind, but 
without any of the fire of puetic venius, should choose to write me- 
morandums of bis travels in measured lines rather than in prose. 

Until we read the tale of ‘ Hopus, Mopus, and Tropus,’ we could 
not have conceived it possible for a compdsition to be written so 
exactly in the spirit of Gray’s Long Story. There is humour, but we 
donot smile; and there is wit, but it does not make us laugh. It 
is @ merry story related by a very grave doctor. The * Salted 
Cherry,’ is a salted cherry ; we do not relish it. 


Art. 20.—The British Martial, or ax Anthology of British 
Epigrams. 2 vols, i2mo. Phillips. 1805. 


THE editor of this collection has prefixed a host of names of 
authors, from whose works he has selected the contents of two 
volumes, which contain 1052 epigrams, or lines with rhymes at 
the end, which he pleases to call by this name. He professes to have 
ransacked the writings of our most celebrated poets, from Prior and 
Pope down to Piozzi and Pye: we trace his researches also in paths 
of literature whichhe does not explicitly profess to have trodden, 
and to which he owes obligations which he ought particularly -to 
have acknowledged: we allude to the Quiddities of Quintus Quoz, 
the Fun-box broke open, the true Air Balloon Jester, and Timothy 
Grig’s Delight; but we cannot say that he has reaped those advan- 
tages from thelabours of others, which he might have done, or that 
his selections are discriminate and judicious. 

That the reader may be apprized how far the editor is qualified 
to perform the task which he bas undertaken, he informs us, that 
a‘ natural taste for quips and quiddities has Jed him at an early period 
of life to turn over all the books in ancient and modern languages, 
in which be was likely to find either wit, point, or humour.’ ‘This 
we can pardon: we can readily excuse the mistake, which most men 
areapt to make in estimating their particular genius: but we 
cannot so easily forgive a positive falsehood, because the limits 
between truth and error on real circumstances of fact are clearly 
definable, and can be at all times ascertained with precision, Every 
moral man before he admitted a book of this kind into his library 
would naturally look into the preface, to see whether, according to 
the professions of the editor, he might safely leave this collection 
to the perusal of casual curiosity ; and upon reading the following 
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ssage, he might perhaps present the book for the amusement of 
is children. ‘ I have made Martial the godfather of this my native 
collection by giving my bantling his name; and if ] have uniformly 
studied to avoid his grossness and indecency, it was no part ef my 
design, I do assure thee, to declare war aguinst wit and humeur, 
as far as they were strictly compatible with morals and religion, for 
which I not only profess, but feel a devout regard, as must be visible 
to thy perspicacity. I haverejected very many smart things, solely 
because they seemed to my sober and chustised’ taste to border too 
much on forbidden ground,’ Now if indecency be forbidden ground, 
we do hereby declare the above assertion to be false. As reviewers 
of styleand of argument we may sometimes be Caught napping, but 
as custodes morum librorum, we should deem it a most foul disgrace 
to be found asleep on our posts, 
The following epigram is placed as a Fimace at the end of the 
second volume : . 


‘ Those epigrams my friends commend, 
That with a turn least thought-of end ; 
Then sure a tip-top one they'll call 
This, which concludes with none at all.’ 


For the above we would substitute four lines, which, like Ben 
Jonson’s reply to Silvester, if not witty, are very true : 
Of epigrams full fifty score 
Are printed in these volumes twain : 
This half we’ve often read before, 
And that we ’ll never read again. 


Art. 21.— Nelson's Tomb, a Poem. By W. T. Fitzgerald, Eq. 
4to. pp.18. Price 2s.6d. Mawman. 1806. | 


A bare list of the various productions of the Muses to honor the 
memory of our departed hero, would fill a very large volume: tliey . 
were of course written on the spur of the moment, and are to, be 
treated with that indulgence, which is due to extempore effusions. 
We must not therefore be too strict in examining such lines as those, 
with which this poem commences. 


‘Oh! did a muse of fire to me belong , 
Like Shakespeare’s ardent, and like Dryden’s strong, 
I’d snatch a leather trom the wing of fame, -. 
And write immortal verse on Nelson’s name. 
Then should my muse obtain the poet’s crown, 
And share some portion of his high renown, 
But since an humbler lot attends my fate 
I will be natural if I can’t be great! 
And if the critie should refuse bis praise, 
The heart’s applause shall consecrate my lays.’ 


The eight first lines are the worst in the whole poem, andwe do 
not wonder that in the ninth and terth. “@- © *-~ins to shrink from 
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examination, and to deprecate the severity of criticism. As we ere 
hot fond of the smell of burnt feathers, Mr. F. must not be sarpriz- 
ed, if we view the attempt of a muse of fire to make a pen with & 
quill from Fame’s wiing, ‘ cum naso adunco,’ 

We particularly admire the two following lines : 

© The flags of empires are the victor’s pall, 

. . , 

Won from the Dane, the Spaniard, and the Gaul. 
The following lines also are good, ‘ mutatis mutandis 3” 

* Egypt's proud pyramids, for ages found 

An useless wonder on a barren ground, 

Now stand the monuments of Lritish fame, 

Inscribed by glory with her Nelson’s name 5 

These, on the tomb must rise in lofty pride, 

Sea-maris of triumph! peering o’er the téde. 

Mr. Herschell’s telescope is not portable, and, if it wete, we bés 
lieve that the pyramids could not be seen through it from the quar4 
teredeck of a man of war. We recollect to have seen an idea some- 
what similar, but more corre ctly appropriate, in asong which was 
Writtecon the victory et Aboukir : 

Why seven mouths He gave thé Nile, your wonder does it raise? 

He knew the Nile must one day speak the British seaman’s praises 


The distinguishing feature of Mr. F.’s poetry is energy: it is in- 
deed oratory in verse abounding with emphatic point, and laboured 
antithesis. His imagination is subservient to his ear. 


ArT. 22.—‘ On Earth Peace An tuvocation to Truth, upon 
a desirable Event supposedto be near at hand. Second Edition. 
By John Duncan, D.D. Rector of South Warnborough, Hants. 
Bv0; pp. 24. Cadell and Davies. 1805, 


OUR coritemporaries and our predecessors have generally concur- 
ted in bestowing due ercomium on the laudable spirit which has ac- 
tuated the writings of the venerable Dr. Durcan, His arguments 
have chiefly been employed in urging the reconciliation of cliristians 
10 eath other, of whatever denomination they may be; in exhorting 
and convincing the infidel; and in preaching both in prose and 
verse, throughout a jong life, * neace upon earth and govd-will tos 
wards men.” We have been delighted by finding his efforts crowned 
with-this sutcess at least, that he has received in several instances 
the tribute of praise from thé pens of sectaries, widely differing from 
each cther on doctrinal! points. We trust indeed that his pious la- 
dours have met with a farther reward; and that the consciousness of 
a life dedicated to acts of benevolence, ha’ already whispered to bim 
the ‘ earnest of eternal peace.” We give our author's teasons for 
Writing his ‘ R4apsody’ in his own words. 

* A seanty outline of the following Rhapsody, as it may rot impro- 
perly have been styled, (though not without e plan) fouud its way to 
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the press in November 1804. It was faintly trac@@, at thé ‘intptlse 
occasionally made on the mind of an old admirer of péate, purticutsirs 
ly of the conciliatory influence of calm impaftial re po al 
sition to the violence of controversy, religious or political. “was 
induced, at that distracted period, to express his genuirle ‘itdépen- 
dent sense of the gross offences against truth, peace, and good order, 
notoriously current in all ranks and from almost every press at home 
and abroad. Some recent circumstances had just then turned his 
thoughts to a subject more consonant to his natural disposition. 
They had impressed him with a strong presentiment that the desita- 
bleevent, indicated in the title-page, must of necessity be near at 
hand. Hehas had the mortification to lament the'subsequent occur 
rences, which have thrown the accomplishment of his soothing pré- 
diction to a remoter distance.’ Pp. 1. 


._ Notwithstanding the reasonable pleasure we must -feel-in hailing 
these professions, and however we approve the loyal and useful 
tendency of the whole of Dr. Duncan’s pamphlet; unwilling, moreover, 
as we are to exert the severity of criticism on subjects ae 
iledicated to the cause of ‘ moral truths’ we cannot but express a wis 
that the author of this second edition had been contented with the 
salé of the first. Such verses as the following should not-have escap- 
ed the lie ofthe bureat: 


* Thence his goodness o’er numberless worlds we proclaim, 
Thro’ all change, in grace, harmony, order, the samé; 

_There explain’d we discern of the woes we endure, i 
Of our crimes, errors, wars, the permission, tive cure,’ P. 14 
* These the glory to God, peace and good-will lp man, 

Turn to malice, wat, blasphemy, curse, all they can 3 

Reason, conscience, the miscreant fanatics desert, 

Holy Jove to unnatural hate they pervert, 


* When the dastardly bullies thus blust’ring dssiume 
In God’s name to denounce of their brethren the doorit, 

.. We, afflicted thy gospel’s plain tenor to see 
Thus disgrac’d, turn to right-honest reason and thee. : 
' Man, his prime work, our Maker proclaims ‘ very good,” _ 
They, a sad foolish riddle, no more understood ; ia 
God and map they calumniate alike. The Supreme 
As defective in word as in deed they misdeem.— a 
* Impious ?—No—They ’re but crazed, What ? if they shun the 

light, 9 

Must the gospel’s last glimmer be vanishing quite ? 
Truth divine, thou hast sworn, that as righteous the cause, 
It shall ever maintain its beneficent laws. , 


* Dimm'd by fits, lo! relumed in miraculous day, “i$ 
They our Maker, our Judge, Father, Saviour display. 1 
What but good can betide us from God’s holy monnt?. 

Be it thine, Truth, his mercies oer all to recount.” Pr. 14: 


_» 
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‘We have done. From this specimen the whdle ‘Invocation to 
Trath’ may be judged. We shall pass.no farther sentence : and we 
think ridicule herself will repent, when she reads the close of the 
preface : 

‘.From these superficial.remarks, no pretension to the display of 
political sagacity must be imputed to the writer. Al! who know him 
well, will do him the justice to believe his assertion, that his purpose 
was of infinitely higher importance. The establishment of such fixed 
principles, religious and mora!, as no vicissitude of outward circum- 
stances canever cancel or impair, as have respectably stood the sever- 
est scrutiny of every intelligent and liberal censor, has alone tempt- 
ed him to resume a pen, which time admonishes hrin to discard. 
He resigns it now with this last intimation : that in delivering to 
oblivion what claims regard only as a sort of posthumous tract, the 
reader will eonsult his highest interest, if led piously to keepin mind 
the eternal truths there inculcated, which in all party controversies, 
have almost always unconsciously becn, are still, and while man’s 
ian, will continue to be unaccountably violated.’ 


NOVELS. 


Ant. 23.—DBelville House, a Novel. 2 vols. 12mo. Chapple. 
1805, 


THIS novel does not keep the curiosity of the reader awake by 
intricate plot, or surprizing denouement. It is rather a collection 
of desultory sketehes, in which there are many instances of good 
writing. The eharacters aredrawn with a slight, but discriminat- 
ing outline, partaking sometimes of the nature of caricature. ‘The 
moral is good; because vice is punished by deep remorse, and ton- 
sequent misery, Henry Dormer’s visit to the place of his nativity, 
which he had not'seen for sixteen, years, is feelingly described: we 
could with pleasure have quoted the whole letter, but shall content 
ourselves with referring to it as a specimen of ‘interesting ‘descrip- 
tion.—The sensations of the philomisanthropic Montford in ‘retire- 
ment, after quitting the bustling gaiety of dissipated life, are well ex- 


pressed. 


‘When I resided in town, my senses were in continued agitation ; 
but of what could really be called pleasure, I experienced little. 
When I was at length settled, my constant feelings were those of 
quiet, calm content; but asusceptibility of enjoyment soon followed 
which I had thought the exclusive privilege of youth, and had lament- 
ed as gone for ever. To those who pass their time amidst the vor- 
tex of worldly pleasures, the delineation of my sensations can raise 
no idea; they have no correspondent feelings. To me existence itself 
became happiness: without the aid of external infinence, I felt 
life itself a luxury :—it was neither reflections on the past, nor hopes 
for the future, which caused the delicious emotions I am stating. 
They seemed to form a part of my nature, to emanate from my 

ing.’ ints 
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_. This pleasure, which arises from ife itself, has been stated by 
Paley. It is an idea which every reader imagines that he has seen 
before; but we never remember to have met with it ii’ any other 
writer. — 

The names of ‘ Non Ens,’ ‘ Junior Soph,’ ‘ Wranglet;’ &c. ‘are 
very familiarly used by this author, but we will ventufe ‘to’ aeserf, 
(and we stake our critical sagacity on the assertion) that he never 
was a member of the University of Cambridge : we judge from in- 
ternal evidence. Couldthe following passage have been writtea *Y 
a Cantab? oo 99 


‘ To expect the notice of.a Soph or even a Juniot Sopli was, as 
yet, above my hopes. I waited, however, patiently’: the hour would 
one day come—whenr I, like them, should be deeply imbrued with 
mathematical lore.’ ei 7 


It is very common to see people most exposing their ignorance 
where they wish to be thought particularly wise. Beis Lies 

Our author is no friend to a pipe. ‘a prorat 

‘ I quietly followed Dr. Somerville to his beloved little arbour, 
Was it with Aristotle and Thucydides, and Xenophon, and Virgi, 
and Pliny he there communed ?—No such thing—a pipe—a mug of 
excellent ale.’ 


Both very excellent things in our opinion; but our author 
is so offended with Dr. S. for sometimes quitting the pages of 
Aristotle to indulge in a pipe, that he determines not to be pleas. 
ed with works which gave rise to such affectation and hypocrisy. 
What ! are classical taste and learning incompatible with a whiff 
of tobacco? Certainly they are not. Among a host of smokers! 
we appeal to the manes of Paley, of Toup, of Milton, and of Raleigh, 
We appeal to the two greatest scholars of the present age, who are very 
fond of a pipe, and who regard it as the sceptre of criticism, as the 
purifying alembic of the brain. For ourselves—we explicitly avow, 
that a whiff of tobacco inspires us, as the Delphic vapour did the Py- 
thian priestess of old ; that, as she could not prophesy, we cannot. 
criticize, till we have inhaled the miraculous fume; and that the 

motto of our club-room is, Ex FUMO DARE LUCEM. 


Art. 24.—Deeds of Darkness, or the Unnatural. Uncle, a Tale 
of the Sixteenth Century, by G. T. Morley. 2 Vols. Tipper. 


‘WATCHING with straining eyes the painted canvass her 
fears were at last confirmed, and, dreadful to behold, it was slid 
back, and a man, masked and armed, stepped softly through the 
aperture, followed by three others! 


‘ The terrified and trembling Josephinia could scarcely believe 
her eyes, and with difficulty drew her breath. The men, all of whom 
were masked, beckoned silence to each other, and advanced towards 
the bed, when our heroine, giving a faint scream, fainted. Lifting 
her up, they seized upon their prey, and bore her through the pan- 
nel, closing it after them, and extinguishing the lamp.’ 
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As our fair readers must burn with impatience to learn the fate 
of the unhappy Josephina, we beg leave to inform them that they 
may safely gratify their curiosity, fur (as is our bounden duty) we 
have taken care to ascertain that the sentiments in this tale are pro- 


per, and the moral is good, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Ant. 25.—Remarks on the Report of M. Chaptal to the Consuls, 
or former Government of France, with an Examination of the 
Claim of M. Guyton de Morveau to the Discovery of the Power 
of the Mineral Acid Gazes on Contagion. In a Letter addressed 
to Wm. Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. &c. By James Carm. Smith, 
M.D. &c. pp. 50. 8vo. 1s. Gd. Cullow. 1805. 


THESE remarks discover a truly liberal and moderate spirit, 
much more honourable to the author than all the merits of his own, 
or Dr. Johnstone’s discovery, of the means of destroying contagion 
This controversy, or rather demonstration of Dr. J. C. Smith, res. 
pecting Chapial’s assumption of the discovery of the means of dis- 
infecting air, by L. B. Guyton, formerly de Morveau of Dijon, w- 
think sufficiently decided. The facts ere nearly thus, althouge 
Dr. Smith has either been ignorant of, or wilfully neglected them. 
The antiseptic power of acids having teen long known to the chy- 
mists, Sir John Pringle made some attempts to apply it to medi- 
cinal purposes in 1750. Dr. Johnstone, it appears, used marine acid 
in 1756; from which period, the experiments of Watson, Macbride, 
Alexander, Priestley, and Black, tended to develope more com- 
pletely the nature and influence of the acids. From Dr. Biack’s 
discoveries, about 1769, particularly that of fixed air, Morveau 
gleaned his Moyens in 1773, which he was afraid to call a discovery, 
Jest his plagiarisms should be immediately detected. In 1780, the 
Academy of Sciences recommende: the precaution proposed by Mor- 
veau of marine acid vapour: at the same period, Dr. C, Smith was 
making real experiments, not speculative verbal recommendations, 
at Wincwester. Guyton, when chief of the Jacobins, and member 
of all the murdering committecs, again unsuccessfully attempted to 
tecommend his marine furnigation in 1794; and im 1795, Dr. J.C, 
Smith published his description of the jail distemper, recommend- 
ing the use of this discovery of nitrous acid gas, as the best destroyer 
of contagion. This is a brief outline of the history and progress of 
the means of destroying contagion, which M. Chaptal, with his 
usual indifference to national veracity or justice, claims as a 
French discovery, although he‘ well knows from whom Guyton 
Jearned the power of marine acid, and that no Frenchman ever ima- 
gined or heard of the power of nitrous acid gas, before the publica~ 
tionof Dr. J. C. Smith. ‘The facts here adduced shew in the 
most unequivocal manner, that Di. Johnstone was the first who ap- 
plied the muriatic acid vapour to purify hospitals; and that 
Dr. J.C. Smith was likewise the first who discovered and used 
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Dr. S. asserts, that 


every unprejudiced chymist will readily admit that the nifrous is 
more practical than the mariatic acid ; this is all he claims as bis 
own discovery, aud we see no reason to deny him that merit, how- 
ever trifling it may be in the present state of chymical knowledge. 


nitrous acid vapour for the same purpose. 


Art. 26.—Reply to Dr. James Carm. Smith, containing Remarks. 
on his Letter to Mr. Wilberforce, and a further Account of the” 
Discovery of the Power of Mineral Acids in a State of Gas to. 
destroy Contagion. By John Johnstone, M.D. pp. 281. 80a. 


5s. Mawman. 1505. 


DRS. Johnstone and Smith are ayreed in facts, but not in words, 
Dr. S. admits that the father of ovr author discovered the utility 
of marine acid, and Dr. J. ‘thinks the discoveries of Dr. S. more 
remarkable for novelty in the means, (i.e. nitrous acid) than ori- 
ginality in the principle.” As to the originality of principle, we 
cannot allow that either Dr. J. or Dr. S. have any claim to a dis- 
covery, which was long previously made by the chymists, whose 
Jabours our disputants affect to be ignorant of, and to despise, 
although both are unquestionably indebted to them for the princi- 


ples of their respective discoveries. 


Art. 27.—A Treatise on the Chymical History and Medical 
Powers of some of the most celebrated Mineral Waters ; with 
practical Remarks on the Aqueous Regimen and Observations 
on the Use of Cold and Warm Bathing. By Wm. Saunders, 
M.D. F.R.S. and §. A. &c. Second Edition, enlarged. 


pp. 570, 8xro, Phillips aud Fardon. 1805, 


IN the Critical Review for October, 1801, there is an actount 
of the first edition of this work, which is now considerably improv- 
ed, with the addition of ‘a chymical account of the chalybeate spring 
near Brighton, by Dr. Marcet.” We are. not surprized that the 
good sense and practical knowledge displayed in the original volume, 
should have accelerated the demand for a new edition ; and we re- 
juice in. the reappearance of a work that so well combats the 
modern spirit of quackery, whether it be dressed in the garb of lite- 
rary dissertations on particular cases, or adopt the system of posting 
billsin the streets, Dr, S. has stripped all our fashionable water- 
ing-places of their magical curative powers, to place them on the 
basis of reason and experience ; and his observations tend to prove 
that, notwithstanding all that has been said and written by interest- 
ed individuals, the cures performed at these places are mure owing 
to the change of air, of habits, copious draughts ef water, and me- 
dical temperance, than to the peculiar medicinal qualities of the wa- 
ters. 

It is too hastily concluded that ‘the composition of water has 
very Jittle concern with the chymical knowledge of mineral waters.’ 





2. +» Bes 
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We ought not to suppose from our apparent success in analyzing 
these waters, that the fluid produced by the chemical union of 
hydrogen and oxygen is merely a menstruum, in which all the other 
substances are but mechanically suspended. It is well known that 
there are tertiary as well as binary compounds, and that consider- 
ing the slow and gradual process of nature, compared with the rapid 
one of our laboratories, we may presume that there frequently exists 
a chemical union between more substances than oxygen and hydro- 
gen, in many of our natural mineral waters. To prove this fact 
by experiments, would lead us beyond our present limits; and 
we can only observe that the agency of water, in various pro- 
cesses of nature, must remain inexplicable,upon the supposition that 
its capacity is no greater than that of asimple menstruum, Chy- 
mists and ever physicians have also relied too implicitly on the sup- 
posed power of chymical affinities, subjected to the action of living 
organized matter. We know scarcely any thing of the efficient cause 
of animalization, or how vegetable is converted into animal matter by 
any fancied means of chymical affinity in the animal economy. The 
chymical pathology is perhaps no less injurious to the progress of the 
healing art, than the humoral was to philosophical observation. The 
minute and accurate attention to the effects of medicines, and the 
changes they produce inthe living animal, has rendered the know- 
ledge of English physicians an object of grateful admiration 
throughout the christian world; a circumstance which ought still 
more to stimulate their exertions in this department, 

We regret that we cannet extract some of Dr. Marcet’s very ori- 
ginal experiments on the water of the ‘chalybeate spring near 
Brighton, commonly called The Wick.’ His application of succinat 
of ammonia, as a test to precipitate alumine from magnesia, will 
doubtless be found a very useful expedient in a delicate analysis, and 
is evidently much more convenient than boiling with potash. From 
the general result of Dr. M.’s numerous and epparently very accu- 
rate experiments, we learn that a pint of the Brighton chalybeate 
water contains 24 cubic inches, or #;th part of its volume, of car- 
bonic acid gas, and 8.5 grains of a solid residue dried at the tempe- 
rature of 160°. Of this residue 1.80 grains are sulphat of iron 
(equal to 3 grains of crystallized green sulphat;) 4.09 sulphat of 

lime; 1.53 muriat of soda; 0.75 muriat of magnesia ; 0.14 siliceous 
earth ; and 0.19 loss. The temperature of this spring was at 54° 
when the thermometer stood in the airat 68°, and it is never known 
to freeze. Its specific gravity is 1001.08. The Wick water, when 
quite fresh, has a peculiar faint smell, not uncommon in ferruginous 
waters, and astrong, though not unpleasant chalybeate taste. Its 
spontaneous decomposition, even at the end of two months, only 
amounted to the slight deposition of a yellow sediment, and a dimi- 
nution of its peculiar taste and smell. It appears that this, in com~ 
mon with most mineral waters, produces some degree of nausea 
and a sense of weight in the stomach, when taken cold; but if drunk 
moderately warm, no such effects take place, This is a somewhat 
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singular and important circumstance, as its analysis shews that it 
may be heated a little withopt losing any of its properties, provided 
it be done quickly, and in vessels which expose but a small surface 
to the action of the atmosphere. . 
On the general merit of this volume, it must be Observed, that had 
Dr. Saunders, or his friend Mr. C. R. Aikin, subjoined an original 
analysis of the different waters, (at least of thosein Great Britain,) 
to the accounts published by writers, many of whom lived long prior 
to the adoption of the delicate agency of tests and more accurate 
process of pneumatic chymistry, the work would have been of much 
greater importance to the speculative chymists, and certainly not 
less interesting to the practical physician. But the mere collection 
of incoherent experiments made by different experimentalists, and 
with very dissimilar apparatus, is too much in the modern encyclope- 
dian style, not to merit the severest reprehension of candid criticism, 


Art. 28.—A Treatise on the constructing and copying all Kinds 
of Maps. By Thomas Dix. 8vo0. 3s. Scatcherd. 1805. 


A CLEAR and easy introduction to the art of mapping. In the 
stereograpliic projection of the sphere on the plain of amer:dian, the 
meridional arcs are treated as circular, and the jength of their respec 
tive radii are calculated {rom three points inthem. But might they 
not be represented as they really are, namely semi-ellip-es ? and might 
not these be described by stretching a loose thread round two pins, 
fixed in the proper foci calculated from the pruportion between the 
major and minor axes ? 


Arr. 29.—Fables Ancient and Modern, adapted for the ant | 
Children from Three to Eight Years of Age. Adorned 
Thirty-Six Copper-Plates. By Edward Baldwin, Esq. 2 voly. 
small 8vv. Hodgkins. 1805. 


FABLES have been long considered as the happiest vehicle which 
could be devised for the instruction of children in the first period of 
their education, The stories are short; a simple and familiar turn 
of incident runs through them ; and the medium of instruction they 
employ are animals, some of the first objects with which the eyes 
and the curiosity of children are conversant. Yet these advantages 
are too often deteated by the manner in which fables are written. 

In those before us, Mr. Baldwin uniformly represents himself as 
relating the several stories to a child, and expresséd them in such 
language as heshould have employed, when he wished to amuse the 
child and arrest his attention to the subject on which he was talking. 

Those who have carefully applied themselves to the important 
task of education, will be aware that it is no easy matter to render 
the path to knowledge smooth and delightiul, and to clothe their idcas 
in such an agreeable dress, as is proper to strike the minds of youth, 
and will be very ready to make favourable allowances, when Mr. 
Baldwia fails in his intention, which indeed be rarely does. 
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Art. 30.—Etymological Exercises.on the Latin Grammar, in Tia 
Parts. By the Rev. William Johns, 12mo, Longman. 1805, 


THIS little book was a desideratum in school-teaching, and may 
be considered as taking much trouble from the master, and facilitat- 
ing the improvement of the scholar. It were, however, much to be 
wished that in a future edition Mr. Johns would give the Latin words 
at the bottom of the page, as we think dictionaries are seldom given 
into the hands of scholars so young as those for whose use this 
work is designed. 


Arr. 31.—An ‘Avithmetic Dialogue between a Master and his. 


Pupil, §c. By W. Butterman.. 12mo. Bingham. 1805. 


WE see no material improvement in Mr. Butterman’s Dialogues 
above other elementary books of arithmeti ic, unless it be in the artie 
cle entitled, ‘ Purchasing funded property,’ which is useful and clear, 
We were surprised to find no multiplicatien-table, 


Arr. 32.—The Circle of the Sciences, consecrated by the Cross, 
&c. 12mo, Williams. 1805. 


THE religious application of science must ever be approved, and 
a little school book pointing out the marks of design in the most fa- 
miljar appearances of nature, is, we think, a desideratum. But.to 
execute this judiciously, and "with a freedom from all cant, requires 
acertuin little supernumerary science, which has been rightly called 
* fairly worth the seven.’ Ji is assuredly desirable that our physical 
studies be attended with a due regard to the truths of Revelation ; 
byt the immediate and direct end of themis to impress the mind with 
2 belief of the existence of one Supreme Intelligence. When once 4 
habit is formed of attending to the marks of design around us, and 
of inferring from theyce the necessity of a designing mind, to use the 
words of Cowley, 


Like Moses, we may then espy 
In every bush the radiant Deity, 





‘ 








